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‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
LONG AGO. 


BEATRICE BARRINGTON’S earliest 
recollections were associated with 
village life; an interminable dis- 
tance off, stretching dark and wide 
beyond a sea of time, which, save 
in idle fancy, she could never re- 
cross. It was a pleasant place, 
that little spot on the globe where 
her first years were passed—a quiet 
old-fashioned peaceful village, far 
from the madding crowd of cities, 
where the good folk were slow of 
way, and never hurried themselves 
in the great race for life. 

Claude Lorraine would have 
loved to paint its straggling old- 
world streets, its red-roofed houses, 
its great pigeon-boxes, its peaceful 
church, standing like a sentinel 
above the grass-grown graves of 
generations, its rich meadows paved 
with yellow buttercups sloping to- 
wards the winding river, its old 
brown weir, where the water 
splashed pleasantly and fell in sil- 
ver showers on the moss-grown 
stones beneath, its great woods of 
wide-boughed beeches, old oaks 
and firs, so pleasant in the shade, 
where birds made sweet music all 
through the summer days. 
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Its recollections lay fresh and 
deep in Beatrice’s heart. Often in 
the silent hours of night she longed 
to steal back again and take a 
glance at the home of her happier 
earlier days. Her father played 
the organ in the church and taught 
the village school. She never re- 
membered her mother’s face; an 
old nurse had reared her from in- 
fancy. 

They lived in a latticed-win- 
dowed cottage, where wild roses 
scrambled up the walls in great 
masses, even to the red-brick chim- 
neys on the high pitched roof. She 
did much as she pleased and knew 
no restraint. The few books her 
father possessed gave her the first 
views of life ; they were principally 
histories and novels, and the latter 
she read over and over again with 
avidity. Of an ardent and excit- 
able temper and vivid imagina- 
tion, she hungered to realise life 
in the world that lay beyond the 
long white dusty roads leading 
from the village. How she cried 
over the well-worn pages of old ro- 
mances! how she longed to taste 
life’s experiences as heros and he- 
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roines did; longed for that vague 
sweet feeling she but half under- 
stood, to come and wake her to a 
newer keener existence ! 

One day, when she had not yet 
entered her teens, a portable the- 
atre set itself up in the centre of 
the village square—a theatre with 
a stage in front, illumined at night 
by many garish lights that flickered 
in the wind, and having a great 
drum that thundered now and then 
at the sweet pleasure of a man 
wearing a jewelled crown and clad 
in the splendour of ruby velvet ; 
ever and anon ladies, in short white 
dresses with resplendent stars upon 
their foreheads, came and went 
like celestial visions, before the 
wondering gaze of the crowd be- 
low, with a hope of fascinating 
them by so much magnificence and 
beauty, and luring them within to 
witness the performance of Fair 
Fanny, or the Buccaneer’s Bride, 
just about to commence. 

She remembered stealing out 
one night, when supposed to be in 
the enjoyment of innocent sleep, 
and running breathlessly down to 
the village square. 

The lights were flaring in front of 
Mr. Montague St. Clair’s Temple 
of Thespis, the drum was beating 
wildly, and an occasional cheer 
went up from those assembled in 
front, as beings in tarlatan skirts 
and wonderful pink cheeks walked 
to and fro upon the stage. 

She made her way to the front 
ranks and stared with childish de- 
light and perfect faith at the almost 
regal splendour presented to her 
gaze. Presently a youth appeared, 
superbly arrayed in a blue-velvet 
tunic radiant with gems, which were 
supposed to have been presented 
to him by the crowned heads of 
Europe ; a band of gold encircled 
his lofty brow, and pink patched 
tights covered his lower limbs. A 
silence fell upon all, and then in a 
deep voice he informed them his 
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name was Norval On—the—gram- 
pian—hills ; and when he went on 
to give a sketch of his parentage and 
history, Beatrice wondered how the 
father of such a splendidly-attired 
prince condescended to tend flocks. 

Next day she astonished her 
nurse by striding into the kitchen, 
her hair hanging down, and reciting 
a speech of Juliet’s with a fervour 
that brought tears into her eyes, 
and frightened her dear old hearer 
considerably. 

How well she remembered the 
first day when the current of her 
life changed: a_ glorious early 
summer afternoon, one of those 
when life seems a boon even to 
the most weary-hearted. The scent 
of hay hung over the meadows, 
bees hummed in the golden air, 
the skies were blue as angels’ eyes. 
She was sitting under a beech-tree, 
by the cool river’s bank, a great 
sun-hat lay by her side, her ruddy 
brown hair fell in comfortable dis- 
order to her waist. Jane Eyre lay 
on her knees; she turned over page 
after page in breathless excite- 
ment, not lifting her eyes from the 
book. At length a shadow crossed 
her, and something splashing in 
the water caused her to look up. 
A stranger was standing close to 
her, a fishing-rod in his hands. 
Raising his hat, he apologised for 
his unintentional disturbance. His 
voice was soft and low, he had a 
dark handsome face, his smile was 
winning and pleasant. 

He was not at all like Roches- 
ter, and this disappointed her a 
little ; yet she could not help asso- 
ciating this man and Jane Eyre’s 
lover in her mind. He had come 
down from London for a week’s 
fishing, he told her; he had found 
the village delightfully quaint and 
homely, the people pleasant, and 
the trout in plentitude. 

Although he was almost the first 
stranger she had met, yet she felt 
quite at her ease. He put up his 
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rod, and stood by the tree talking to 
her of books and people of whose 
names she had but heard fairit 
echoes. Seeing what she was read- 
ing, he told her of Charlotte Bronté’s 
strange sad life; her labours, her 
unexpected successes, her love, and 
early death, until tears came into 
the girl’s eyes, and involuntarily 
she kissed the pages of Jane Eyre. 

Then he spoke of London and 
its ways; of strange cities and 
far countries he had lived in, and 
she hung upon his words half en- 
tranced. They had talked for 
more than two hours, when she re- 
membered she must go home. At 
parting she held out her hand. A 
slight tremor ran through her 
frame as their fingers met; then 
she blushed, picked up her hat, 
and in a second had gone. She 
had fallen in love with this man ! 

Fate plays strange games with 
human hearts. Are we but help- 
less in her hands? 

Next day and the next she met 
the angler down by the pleasant 
cool banks of the river. She wait- 
ed for him with a fluttering heart, 
and, when he came, flushed with 
a pleasure she was too artless to 
conceal. 

Old Time’s footsteps fell noise- 
lessly for both during the golden 
hours of these summer days. This 
stranger, Charles Goulding, never 
cared to fish when she came, but 
would sit beside her on the grass, 
listening as she talked and told 
him of her quiet life, of her home 
and her earlier days, of her dreams 
and hopes of the future. She was 
quite happy when he was near her, 
with a happiness she had vaguely 
dreamed of but never before real- 
ised. 

He had no relatives, he said—no 
one to care for him in existence ; 
he went here and there all the world 
over, where and when he listed. 
He spoke of his wanderings in Tus- 
cany and Venice, old Rome and 
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Sicily, Southern France and Spain, 
of the quaint towns, customs, and 
stately sights he had seen, until 
the girl’s imagination was fired with 
longing and delight. 

One day she missed him; he was 
not by the river, though she waited 
hours for his coming. How the 
time dragged wearily and wretch- 
edly by! The summer day lost all 
its beauty, there was no freshness 
in the fragrant fields, the sun was 
hurtful to her eyes. Sick and sad 
she turned home when evening 
came, pale and dispirited, and, 
locking herself in her little white- 
curtained chamber, sobbed miser- 
ably, as if her heart would break. 
Another day, and he was absent. 
O, it was cruel; she had never 
thought there was such trouble 
upon earth. Why did God permit 
sorrow like this to cloud human 
lives? 

She moved slowly homewards, 
despairing in her heart of ever 
meeting him again. Suddenly she 
saw him approaching her. Witha 
cry she ran forward; he opened 
his arms to receive her, and sob- 
bing, half in joy and sorrow, she 
flung herself upon his breast. He 
bent down and kissed her tenderly, 
for the first time. She started a 
moment, the blood coming to her 
face ; he kissed her again, and all 
the reproaches for his absence died 
on her lips. 

It was some time before she re- 
covered her calmness, and then 
he made her sit beside him in 
their favourite haunt under the old 
beech-tree where first they met. 

Business had called him away 
unexpectedly, before he could tell 
her, he said; he feared he would 
have to leave again in a few days; 
he could not say for how long. 
Great tears stood in her sweet gray 
eyes. 

‘ You are sorry, then, that I must 
go—that we must part?’ he asked. 

*O, you are mocking,’ she said, 
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half choked with sobs. ‘ You can- 
not—cannot be so cruel.’ 

‘Then you love me?’ 

‘ Better than life ! 

‘Darling, forgive me, I only 
spoke in jest. I cannot live with- 
out you longer. Come with me 
to town, and there we will be 
married at once.’ 

She never doubted him; but, 
watching her face, he saw it grow 
deadly pale to the lips. With an 
anxiety he never thought to have 
felt, and which he could not sup- 
press, he waited her answer. Her 
knowledge of life, such as it was 
through novel-reading, served her 
at this critical moment and saved 
her. She found voice to refuse 
leaving till a clergyman had mar- 
ried them, and no persuasion could 
overcome this resolution. 

He was not a man to be thwarted 
in his desires, and he cared for this 
simple girl more than any woman 
he had known before. 

‘Then you do not love me?’ he 
‘said, when he could not shake her 
firmness. 

‘Love you!’ She uttered the 
words in a sad reproachful tone. 

There was silence between them 
for some time. He seemed lost in 
thought, as if passing through the 
struggle of a great resolution. 

‘It shall be as you desire,’ he 
said at length; ‘ but you must give 
me the first proof of love—obe- 
dience. You must not speak of 
our marriage.’ 

‘May I not even tell father, or 
dear old nurse? they will be so 
glad to know I am happy—so 
happy. She said the last words 
under her breath. Her tears were 
all gone, and a bright smile lit her 
handsome olive face. 

‘No, dear, not until after we are 
married. Promise me.’ 

She did as he wished. 

Somehow she had never men- 
tioned him in her home, feeling 
fearful their sweet interviews might 
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be forbidden ; and it seemed .as if 
her love was all the more intense 
from being secret. 

‘To-morrow I shall leave you, 
dear, to get a special license.’ 

‘What is that?’ she asked. 

‘ Permission to marry as quickly 
as we can and be happy.’ 

They both laughed aloud. 

* But you will come back soon ?” 

‘I will count the hours while I 
am away.’ 

‘And when—when we are mar- 
ried,’ she said, looking trustingly 
into his face, ‘I may tell father?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ How glad he will be when he 
sees me happy; and I’m sure he 
will forgive me having kept a secret 
from him.’ 

Two days afterwards, Charles 
Goulding had obtained a special 
license to marry. He had gone 
up to town in order to hasten mat- 
ters, and, when he returned, called 
on the vicar of the village, a silver- 
haired simple-mannered man, far 
beyond the allotted three score 
and ten years, whose senses were 
dulled by long service. With him 
he arranged the ceremony should 
take place early on the following 
morning ; the bride’s father would 
attend if he were able. He spoke 
of the village schoolmaster as an 
old friend of his father’s, and gave 
the vicar to understand that the 
marriage, though kept private from 
family motives, had the old man’s 
heartiest consent. 

The clergyman, simple as a child, 
trusted Charles Goulding’s word 
implicitly. In the morning the 
lovers were legally united. The 
girl’s father was not present, but 
the bridegroom privately handed a 
letter from him to the vicar, de- 
claring the marriage had his fullest 
consent, and he only avoided being 
present, fearing his emotions would 
overcome him. 

The letter was a clever forgery. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony they de 
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parted for London, where the young 
bride wrote to her father, begging 
his forgiveness for her secrecy, and 
asking his blessing and love. Their 
stay in town was brief; they hur- 
ried on to the Continent, passed 
through France, lingered in Italy, 
and went on to Egypt. Occasion- 
ally she wrote to her father; but 
their life was unsettled. She never 
could say to what place he should 
direct his reply. Life to her was 
at first a blissful dream, that too 
soon knew a sad awakening. After 
two years they returned to London 
and lived in a quiet suburb. An 
unaccountable shadow had come 
between husband and wife; his 
early love had quickly died. 

At last the fatal hour came. One 
morning he departed without a 
word ; a week later he wrote, say- 
ing he had left her for ever. Their 
marriage, he declared, was illegal, 
he having given a false name ; this 
he knew did not render the cere- 
mony invalid, but he yet trusted 
to her credulity, and, as a last cruel 
blow, he advised her to return 
home and marry again. 

Darkness fell upon her. She re- 
membered no more for weeks. Her 
recovery was slow. At last her 
eyes were opened; the idol was 
but base clay. Visions of gas-light- 
ed bridges and dark flowing rivers, 
where countless hearts have hid- 
den the burden of their sorrows, 
haunted her through the long hours 
of bitter nights. Life was dreari- 
ness and a blank; she longed to 
hide her misery from the world, 
and prayed to God for death. 

She had given her father’s ad- 
dress to the doctor, and the old 
man, pale and careworn, came to 
her side. They never went back 
to the quaint quiet village that 
would henceforth hold for them so 
many painful associations, When 
she recovered they moved into 
lodgings. Time went on, the great 
healer of all sorrows. The only 
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other lodgers in the house where 
Beatrice and her father stayed were 
an actor and his wife ; this woman 
soon became her close friend, and 
by and by suggested she should go 
on the boards, obtained her an in- 
troduction to, and subsequently an 
engagement with, a friendly man- 
ager. By degrees Beatrice’s spirits 
revived; her new profession en- 
grossed her whole mind, and much 
of her past life was forgotten in the 
present. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONSIEUR EMILE DULCET. 


MonsIEuUR EMILE DULCET, now 
known under the style and title of 
Gilbert Favre, lived and had his 
being in the gay capital of his na- 
tive country, driving a thriving 
business as master of a café, in a 
narrow street not far from the 
Boulevard de Capuchine. 

It was a gorgeous café, rich in red 
cotton velvet and multitudinous 
mirrors that reflected one in every 
attitude and position, and in turn 
mirrored each other’s reflections in 
a most bewildering manner. 

There was a great deal of gilt 
moulding displayed wherever there 
was room for it, and the white- 
marble topped tables glittered in 
the resplendence of their polish. 
Waiters, with the most wonderfully- 
arranged and oppressively - oiled 
heads and waxed moustaches and 
snowy aprons, waited on the cus- 
tomers with smiles that would have 
soothed the most savage breast, 
and presented menu cards promis- 
ing fare that might have tempted 
the daintiest appetite. 

Monsieur le Propriétaire, from 
his position at the top of the café, 
flashed his quick glances to and 
fro, at once watchful of his cus- 
tomers’ wants and his waiters’ move- 
ments. He himself was the acme 
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of politeness. It was a pleasure 
to see and know that so much ur- 
banity, courtesy, and gratitude for 
nothing in particular, was com- 
pressed in one individual. 

He was a bright vivacious little 
man, with dark eyes, close-cropped 
hair, and a well-trimmed black 
moustache. His supple limbs ever- 
lastingly bowed, his lips were ever 
parted in a happy smile, his small 
white hands perpetually waved to 
and fro with an eloquence of ges- 
ture excelling all speech. 

He was the last man in the 
world one would suppose to have 
had troublesome antecedents, or a 
history otherwise than simple and 
almost childlike in its details. 

For some reasons, best known 
to himself, he had assumed the 
name of Gilbert Favre, dropping 
that of Emile Dulcet, by which he 
had been known when abroad. 

The English papers lay daily on 
the table of the Café Favre, and 
the facile Emile had read the an- 
nouncement that he would hear of 
something to his advantage should 
he apply to Messrs. Brief & Case. 
He was puzzled to gauge its mean- 
ing. He had read of the old Earl's 
death, but was quite certain he 
had not remembered his late valet 
in making his will. His career at 
the Priory was not entirely with- 
out stain and reproach, as his late 
master had dismissed him for rob- 
bery. But, before he was disco- 
vered, Dulcet had laid by a trea- 
sure for himself in the bank, which 
the late Lord Rockstrands never 
suspected. 

Emile desired the records of 
his life in England should be writ 
in water. Could this advertise- 
ment be a device of those emi- 
nent solicitors to make him re- 
veal himself, in order that they 
might flash the light of justice on 
some dark spot in his past life? 
He thought not; he had stolen 
with an artistic completeness that 
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left no chances of discovery or no 
troublesome proofs behind. He 
ever played his cards skilfully and 
with much grace. 

Yet for weeks he hesitated about 
writing to the solicitors, then deli- 
berated, and finally made up his 
mind to see for what purpose he 
was required ; he could no longer 
bear the suspense of what he called 
‘the situation;’ moreover, he had 
a secret conviction that some evi- 
dence was required of him, and 
probably he might make capital 
out of it; this latter consideration 
was not to be overlooked. 

He resolved to visit London; 
he was certain he could, when 
there, find out for what purpose he 
was wanted, without revealing him- 
self. He had no definite plan of 
action fixed. ‘ Accidents shape our 
ends,’ said Emile ; he was a philo- 
sopher of an advanced school. He 
had great faith in himself, and the 
man who has can do wonders. 

One night he told plump brown- 
eyed Marie, his wife, that he must 
repair to England for some days, 
on business. 

‘On business? said madame, 
fixing her eyes interrogatively on 
her lord and master. 

That discreet gentleman replied 
briefly in the affirmative ; and she 
knew from experience how useless, 
nay, how imprudent, it would be 
to make further inquiries. 

‘I cannot say, Marie, my angel, 
how long I shall be detained from 
you.’ 

Madame was a model wife, and 
rested satisfied with this explana- 
tion. 

It was almost dark when, one 
evening, Monsieur Emile Dulcet 
walked from Rockstrands Station 
to the Priory by an unfrequented 
pathway through the shrubbery. 
The house might have been a mau- 
soleum, for all sounds of life that 
came from it. He made himself 
quite certain of its solitude before 
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emerging from the shadow of the 
trees. His step was light and noise- 
less, but there was a catlike stealthi- 
ness in its gentle tread. 

Gliding across the wide carriage- 
road, he saw light shining from the 
library windows. He swiftly ap- 
proached; the shutters were un- 
closed, the blinds up. Yet, lurking 
in the shade, he saw a man seated 
at a writing-table; a moderator 
lamp cast a gleam on his face. 

A face of no common type, dark 
of complexion and decidedly hand- 
some. The crisp black hair parted 
in the centre over a forehead, wide 
and low, that frowned almost inva- 
riably from the habit of silent self- 
communion. The eyebrows, at 
once straight and well marked, 
gave a deeper shadow to the dark 
eyes, piercing, full of light, and ex- 
pressive of power and determina- 
tion. The nose was straight and 
delicately shaped, the mouth regu- 
lar—a little cruel, perhaps, in the 
turn of the upper lip. The firm 
chin was covered with a short 
black beard. 

Altogether it was a face full of 
force and character—the counte- 
nance of a man before whom other 
men must bend and yield; of one 
who would overcome peril, laugh 
in the face of danger, and glory in 
opposition, for the sake of the 
greater victory it would afterwards 
bring him ; a face that women would 
love for its power, and men obey 
for its courage and strength ; a face 
that, once seen, could rarely again 
be mistaken or forgotten. 

Producing a photograph, with 
which he had provided himself in 
London, Emile Dulcet compared 
it with the man before him, and, 
satisfied it was Lord Rockstrands, 
he examined his features delibe- 
rately, with the cool critical gaze of 
a physiognomist. 

‘I believe he is the man to suit 
me—or rather I am the man to 
suit him. Let us see,’ he said. 
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One of the French windows was 
opened ; he lightly pushed it aside 
and stepped softly into the room. 
Advancing a pace he paused a mo- 
ment, and coughed. 

Without starting, yet with a sur- 
prised air, the Earl looked up. 
Dulcet bowed low, with marked 
grace and deference. 

‘I fear, my lord, I have in- 
truded,’ he commenced, in an 
apologetic tone. ‘I must plead 
business of some importance as 
the best excuse I can offer your 
lordship.’ 

Rockstrands growled at him 
wonderingly. 

‘You have selected a strange 
time and manner for transacting 
your business,’ he answered angrily. 

‘Out of deference to what I 
imagined would be your lordship’s 
pleasure.’ 

‘ How have you come here?” 

‘ Through the window.’ 

Emile made a graceful gesture 
towards the spot. 

There was a cool assurance 
about the fellow which interested 
Lord Rockstrands. 

‘Your name? he asked won- 
deringly. 

‘Emile Dulcet.’ 

‘ The devil !’ 

‘No, my lord, the valet.’ 

Rockstrands had started at the 
name. The pen dropped from his 
fingers; a gleam of satisfaction 
crossed his face. 

This was the man he had looked 
and waited for. The one man in 
all the world on whom his expec- 
tations of upsetting the dead Earl’s 
will centred and turned; the great 
hope still left to him of achiev- 
ing a purpose for which he had 
sworn to move heaven and hell; 
the central figure of his deep-laid 
plans and schemes for the future, 
without whom he was powerless 
to work. 

Here was Emile Dulcet, of whom 
he had thought until his brain was 
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racked and tortured, for whom he 
had advertised in three continents, 
now standing before him without 
word or warning. 

Why had the man come in this 
way, stealthy and silent as a sha- 
dow ? 

He looked at the ex-valet from 
head to foot, taking in the minutest 
details of the dapper little French- 
man’s appearance with one swift 
searching glance. 

The examination pleased him. 

Lord Rockstrands was quick to 
read human nature ; it was one of 
the secrets of his power. He was 
apt to quickly find the clue which 
a man’s surface invariably gives to 
his soul. 

In that look he saw that Emile 
Dulcet was his man. He sup- 
pressed an exclamation of surprise 
and gratification that came to his 
lips, and said, with apparent in- 
difference, 

‘You are the man I advertised 
for ? 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘Where- have you been since 
you left the Priory ?’ 

‘If you will excuse me, it is not 
a question I am now prepared to 
answer.’ 

There was a tone of quiet de- 
fiance in his voice that assured 
Rockstrands he was not a man to 
be easily sifted. 

‘Have you read the advertise- 
ments in the papers ?” 

‘Yes, for some time, my lord.’ 

‘And you only come forward 
now? Explain yourself!’ 

‘That is exactly what I have 
come here for. Before we com- 
mence, may I suggest the advisa- 
bility of closing the windows and 
locking the door? We shall not 
then be disturbed.’ 

The Earl nodded, and when 
Dulcet returned pointed to a chair. 
He grew more and more pleased 
with Emile Dulcet. 

‘Why,’ he asked, ‘did you not 
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call on me or my solicitors when 
first you saw the advertisement in 
the papers ?” 

‘I must repeat, my lord, I am not 
ready to reply to that question.’ 

‘Then why do you come here?” 

He looked at the Frenchman a 
little distrustfully now. 

‘To arrive at an understanding 
with you—if such is possible.’ 

Emile Dulcet spoke with strong 
emphasis on his words. 

Lord Rockstrands was inter- 
ested in them. 

‘That sounds like business,’ 
Rockstrands thought; and his eyes 
met Dulcet’s in one sharp read- 
ing glance. 

‘Have you yet called on my 
solicitors ? he said aloud. 

‘] preferred seeing your lordship 
first.’ 

‘ You have come forward to give 
evidence ?” 

‘Regarding that, and, further- 
more, as to what my evidence will 
prove, rests entirely with you.’ 

There was no mistaking his 
meaning ; he spoke in a low clear 
voice that had the force of deter- 
mination in its tones. 

There was silence in the room 
for some moments whilst Lord 
Rockstrands seriously weighed the 
chances of success with this man 
as his ally. 

‘ Well, my lord,’ said the French- 
man, who had watched the Earl 
closely, ‘since you have nothing 
to say on this subject, I will no 
longer intrude.’ 

He rose, and bowed as if he 
meant to leave the room, watching 
the Earl’s face closely the while. 

‘Stay a moment, Dulcet ; I have 
been putting my thoughts into 
shape.’ 

Emile had gained the first point. 

‘Perhaps I can assist you—let 
us see.’ 

‘ He is a cool resolute rascal, and 
I believe Fate or the devil has 
sent me the right man in the right 
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place,’ thought Lord Rockstrands, 
glancing at him from head to foot, 
as if mentally measuring his moral 
capabilities. 

_ *Let us see,’ continued Emile 
blandly, ‘the late Lord Rock- 
strands was a man of retired habits ; 
his life was singularly solitary ; 
even his servants knew very little 
of him, with the exception of his 
valet, who was also his confidant, 
secretary, and companion for over 
ten years.’ 

He gesticulated gracefully ; his 
éyebrows moved up and down his 
forehead. 

‘ As the case stands at present,’ 
he went on, ‘there is no actual 
evidence to prove his lordship was 
positively mad; but I, Emile Dul- 
cet, being familiar with his habits, 
can—by imputations and asser- 
tions that, fitting in with, and re- 
ceiving confirmation from, his cus- 
tomary ways—prove him to have 
been—what I please.’ He paused, 
and laughed softly. ‘In a word, 
my lord, the evidence will entirely 
depend upon yourself.’ 

Emile Dulcet bowed. 

The Earl heard him without an 
interruption ; a smile played about 
his lips. He could not help admir- 
ing the fellow’s cool villany, and 
mentally he set him down as a 
clever man. 

‘I hope I have succeeded in 
making myself understood,’ said 
Dulcet. 

Lord Rockstrands leant over 
the writing-table, and looked the 
graceful Frenchman in the face ; 
their eyes met. 

‘ You have,’ he answered slowly. 
‘You are sure you can prove your 
late master’s madness ?” 

‘It shall be my interest to do 
so.’ 

‘In case you succeed, believe 
me you shall not be forgotten.’ 

Emile smiled sweetly, and bowed 
profoundly, with the grace of a 
courtier. 
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‘Thank you, my lord ; but, as a 
proof of my business capacities, I 
am desirous of having that made 
quite clear and certain before mak- 
ing a movement in the transaction.’ 

The quietness of determination 
was in his manner. 

‘I can make no agreements be- 
forehand,’ said Rockstrands, mov- 
ing uneasily in his chair. 

‘Then I cannot give the desired 
evidence ; I thought I had made 
myself understood on that point.’ 

Rockstrands set his white teeth ; 
he knew he had a dangerous man 
to deal with; exteriorly soft as 
silk, with the concealed cunning 
of the serpent. 

‘ What are your terms ?” 

‘A very proper question, my 
lord.’ 

Dulcet produced a paper, un- 
folded it, and handed it across the 
table. The Earl read it carefully: 
it promised to pay Emile Dulcet a 
thousand pounds annually during 
life, if he, Cecil Grayford, Lord 
Rockstrands, succeeded to the un- 
entailed estates of his late uncle. 
It was drawn up in strictly legal 
form. ‘Twice he read it over, whilst 
the silence as of death reigned in 
the room ; then he placed his hands 
across his eyes, and thought. 

Without this man’s evidence 
there was no chance of breaking 
the will. Apparently he was as 
unscrupulous as desirable. If this 
agreement were signed, their in- 
terests would be mutual. At any 
cost he must make him his ally; 
he might prove a dangerous enemy. 

Monsieur Emile Dulcet sat quiet- 
ly by awaiting his decision, not in 
the least impatient or uncertain, 
but with all the ease of a man who 
knows he holds the game in his 
hands. 

‘Signing documents is a dan- 
gerous practice,’ said Rockstrands 
at last; ‘I don’t like it.’ 

‘I have thought of your objec- 
tion. This paper does not specify 
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for what service the sum is a- 
warded.’ 

‘Will you not trust my word ?” 

‘I have studied human nature 
during my whole life, and am a 
philosopher, my lord. I have 
learned that one universal pecu- 
liarity is, man becomes hateful to 
his fellow-man by rendering him a 
service. It is true.’ 

He bowed and smiled pleasant- 
ly, as was his wont. 

‘You are the coolest villain I 
ever met,’ Rockstrands could not 
help saying, half pleased at the 
fellow’s audacity. 

* You flatter me, my lord.’ 

‘If I refuse to sign this agree- 
ment ?” 

‘Then our business is at an 
end.’ 

Without another word the Earl 
wrote his name at the foot of the 
paper, and flung it from him. 

Emile looked at it carefully, 
waited till the ink dried, folded it 
slowly and put it in his pocket- 
book. 

* May I ask what your next move- 
ment will be?’ 

‘Certainly, you have now a right 
to know. To-morrow I start for 
Paris ; on arriving I communicate 
with your solicitors, the advertise- 
ment stating I shall hear of some- 
thing to my advantage having ac- 
cidentally and for the first time 
come under my notice. I shall 
then arrange my evidence, and so, 
setting in motion the mighty ma- 
chinery of the English law, will in 
good time, I have no doubt, ac- 
complish the desired result.’ 

He placed his left hand on his 
heart and waved his right aloft, as 
if calling heaven to bless his under- 
takings. 

‘Does any one know of your 
coming here ? 

‘Certainly not, my lord. I did 
myself the honour of coming un- 
announced ; and when next I see 
you, either in your solicitors’ office 
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or the court, we meet for the first 
time.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Rockstrands 
rising. 

Emile Dulcet rose too, and, mov- 
ing towards the window, unfastened 
it noiselessly. 

‘I have nothing more to say. 
Good-night.’ 

The ex-valet bowed low, and, 
silently gliding through the open 
window, vanished like a shadow. 

Lord Rockstrands closed the 
shutter. 

‘Fate or the devil seems to 
favour me at last,’ he said, walking 
up and down the room, his hand- 
some face darkening. ‘ Which have 
I to thank, Fate or the devil ? 

Then the memory of Charlotte 
Weston rose before him, the wo- 
man whom he loved all the more 
because she had refused him, the 
woman whom he determined to 
marry, not only because he loved 
her, but because some obstacles in 
his path had to be removed and 
overcome before she could be his. 

She would not listen to his suit 
coming from the lips of Cecil Gray- 
ford; but as Lord Rockstrands, 
with all the estates entailed and 
unentailed as his, she would not 
turn a deaf ear to him. 

After all, she was acting under 
her manceuvring mother’s com- 
mands when she rejected him ; he 
felt sure of that. Looking into her 
eyes on that memorable morning 
when he offered her his love, he 
read there the message her heart 
spoke, though her words denied it. 

Then the memory of her face 
rose up before him, pale and 
beautiful, with the sweet sunshine 
of youth and fresh bloom of early 
womanhood ; her clear complexion 
just coloured by a blush; her shy 
dark-blue eyes, violet-hued in the 
shade, and expressive of a dreamy 
tenderness very lovely to see; her 
pale gold hair, that seemed to en- 
tangle the sunlight in its silken 
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meshes, as it wound round her 
shapely head and lay like a coro- 
net above her brow. 

This was the vision of beauty 
that rose before him now and 
smiled in his face half-tauntingly. 

He remembered her as he had 
seen her last, her graceful head 
lowered as if to screen the blushes 
covering the dazzling fairness of 
her cheeks, her blue eyes full of 
a story she might not speak, of a 
love she dared not tell, her tall 
shapely form trembling from the 
touch of his hand. 

It all came before him now and 
made him half mad. If this wo- 
man were only his wife, what would 
he care for all the world? If she 
were his, happiness would be with- 
in his grasp. 

For a second a shadow, a fore- 
boding, crossed his mind, his face 
paled, but in another second the 
thought had fled past. 

‘Bah! I will sell my soul to the 
devil,’ he said aloud, ‘if he will 
give me all that I want here ! 

He clenched his white teeth, a 
smile played about his lips, a 
scorching passionate light came 
into his eyes. He laughed at his 
last words, and, stretching out his 
arms, he flung his hands above his 
head. 

The echo of his laughter came 
from the distant corners of the room 
with a weird harsh sound, as if 
fiends mocked at him, then died 
away in silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PROMISE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Broton Court was a pleasant 
place to rest after the fatigue of the 
season. Lord Broton was a kins- 
man of Mrs. Weston’s husband ; 
he had a grown-up family, and 
Charlotte enjoyed staying with her 
noisy cousins, a couple of Eton 
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boys and their sisters, fresh from 
the restraints of a schoolroom. 

Mrs. Weston, on her provincial 
tour out of season, came to Broton 
Court in the early days of October. 
As a judicious mother she remem- 
bered Lord Hillington’s place, The 
Manse, was close at hand; his 
lands joined the Broton property. 
The political Baron might be plain 
of feature, rough and honest of 
manner, and somewhat wandering 
in speech; but then he was the 
owner of Hillington in Kent, and 
Kilmudcabinstown and Ballyblack- 
thorne in Ireland. 

His attentions to Charlotte dur- 
ing the last season were marked 
and constant, and had made the 
maternal heart flutter with high 
hopes. Mrs. Weston felt sure he 
only wanted a little judicious en- 
couragement before proposing. 
Taking him for all in all, the 
matron considered her daughter 
might never meet his like again. 

It did not much matter that 
Charlotte had not the slightest 
affection for him, no more than it 
mattered that he was over thirty 
years her senior, gray, and inclined 
to be gouty, Mrs. Weston thought 
and said ; affection was notrequisite 
in marriage among her set. 

In the lower ranks of life it was 
often considered advisable that 
some feeling of sentiment should 
exist between those who were 
mated for life. That was what is 
commonly termed love; an ex- 
pression meaning nothing in par- 
ticular, and used by foolish gushing 
young people, by poets and per- 
sons of that class. Love, indeed, 
was rather a vulgar thing, apt to be 
indulged in between housemaids 
and grooms and suchlike of God’s 
creatures, and spoken of in cheap 
valentines and penny periodicals. 

But sentiment was not at all 
necessary where a good settlement 
was concerned; indeed, on the 
contrary, it was pleasanter and 
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plainer to dispense with all pre- 
tence of it, for a better jointure 
could then be stipulated for. 

Mrs. Weston remembered many 
of her friends who never knew 
in the least what sentiment was, 
though they had sworn to love, hon- 
our, and obey in the presence of 
right reverend personages, their 
husbands, and eight handsomely-at- 
tired bridesmaids. Both contract- 
ing parties had, for some mutual 
advantages, agreed to disagree, 
and, after the ceremony had been 
performed with all pomp and state, 
they both, in due time, went their 
own sweet ways, never interfering 
with each other in the least, and 
always meeting with soft words 
and wreathed smiles before the 
public, who never sullied the fair- 
ness of their reputations by a 
breath of slander. 

Now that Lord Rockstrands 
had not succeeded to unentailed 
estates he would, of course, marry 
for money. It was his duty to do 
so; for it would be impossible for 
him to marry a portionless bride. 

He would contract an alliance 
with some American young wo- 
man weighted with dollars, or a 
Manchester cotton spinner’s daugh- 
ter, or a soap-boiler’s heiress. 

The estates had been willed 
away from him; there was no 
getting them back again, no matter 
how the lawyers might talk. Lord 
George, the present Earl’s father, 
had striven to prove his brother 
mad years ago, and failed. The 
English law is superior to convic- 
tion. 

It was a pity, for the Rock- 
strands were a good old line, and 
the present representative of the 
house was a decidedly handsome 
and distinguished-looking man. 

But what was the use of all that? 
What is a long line or a fine-look- 
ing man unless the one has ac- 
quired money and the other has it 
in his pocket? The lords of Rock- 
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strands had had wealth, but it was 
willed away from the present bearer 
of the title. 

Charlotte Weston could never 
marry him; nor would he, in all 
probability, now desire that she 
should. Had they been engaged 
it would have proved an irksome 
yoke to him. 

There were many, too many, 
heiresses looking out, like sensible 
young women that they are, for a 
desirable well-sounding title and a 
certain position, just as they would 
for a well-appointed house ‘in a 
delightful situation’ or any other 
marketable commodity. Age was 
not a consideration to them, for 
even husbands are mortal, and old 
ones die sooner or later; but yet 
youth was sometimes valuable in 
a titled partner, for the word ‘ dow- 
ager’ was a term that sounded like 
a description of an antiquated 
piece of humanity, and a dowager’s 
jointure was by no means the same 
as a wife’s income. 

Lord Rockstrands had’ youth 
and a good old title, and was a 
handsome man, and the only thing 
he wanted in life was money—a 
well-dowered bride, which he would 
have no difficulty in obtaining ; 
his only trouble in that respect 
might lie in selecting one from 
many. 

All this, and much more to the 
like effect, Mrs. Weston preached 
to her daughter whenever oppor- 
tunity arose, and frequently when 
it did not. Charlotte heard, but 
said nothing ; she supposed it was 
right—it was the way of the world 
and society, and they were just. 

One afternoon she was reading 
in the library; it was a sombre 
quiet room, and she was alone, 
for almost all the guests staying at 
the Court had set out on a walking 
expedition. She had read for some 
time, and presently the shadows 
began to steal across the flushed 
autumnal sky: she dropped her 
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book and remained quite still, 
thinking deeply. The house was 
unusually silent. Her spirits had 
been low all day, and now, resting 
here in the gathering twilight, she 
felt unhappy; an _ indescribable 
sense of loneliness fell upon her, 
not from the solitude of the mo- 
ment, but she felt as if in all the 
world there was no one to whom 
she was dear, no heart on which 
she could lean for protection and 
love. 

Her mother did her duty ac- 
cording to her lights; but there 
was ever a lack of strong and bind- 
ing sympathy between them ; the 
tender sacredness of a mother’s 
love was missing. 

Then she thought of Lord Rock- 
strands; she longed to see him 
once again; his face seemed to 
come before her. She closed her 
eyes in a half-dreamy state; his 
voice sounded in her ear low and 
soft as when he pleaded for her 
love; she looked into his eyes ; 
his touch thrilled through her 
blood. 

Why had she not said the words 
her heart prompted on that morn- 
ing? Why had she not. followed 
her impulse and have thrown her- 
self on his neck and confessed 
that she loved him? But now she 
could never be his. Would her 
whole life remain a blank ? Should 
she never hear him repeat those 
words again? He said he would 
make all sacrifices for her sake, 
that he loved her better than he 
could say. 

Ah, that was all changed now. 
Society said he must marry for 
money ; her mother said it would 
be his duty. She should never be 
his wife. All hopes of that were 
gone by like a dream. She had 
rejected him, and she must suffer. 
It was just. 

Tears rose to her eyes; she 
walked to the window and pressed 
her forehead against the cold glass. 
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Daylight had now almost gone. 
Already a crescent moon rose 
against the clear blue sky, tinting 
the shrubs to silver in the fore- 
ground, and wrapping the park 
beyond in dense shadows. 

After all, was Lord Rockstrands 
glad, she wondered, she had not 
accepted his proposal? He wasa 
man of the world, and would not 
allow sentiment to stand between 
him and his interest. She was 
told of course he was glad; pro- 
bably he called it an escape. 

Fate was hard upon her. 
was not she wealthy ? 

The door at the far end of the 
room opened slowly ; it was one of 
the servants, she thought, coming 
to close the shutters. She turned 
from the window, and met Lord 
Hillington face to face. 

‘ Have I startled you?’ he said. 

*O no; I have been thinking 
quietly here ; and I was just going 
away.’ 

Her voice sounded nervously. 

‘Pray don’t go so soon,’ he 
replied, placing one hand gently 
on her arm. He felt her shiver 
under his touch. 

‘You say you have been think- 
ing. I am about to ask you to 
entertain a new consideration—ah 
—a new thought,’ he said very 
gently. 

Lord Hillington had a chivalrous 
bearing that always won her es- 
teem. There was a pleading tone 
in his voice that touched her. 

She did not answer him. In- 
voluntarily she placed her hand 
upon a chair to support her- 
self. 

‘Will you not sit down? he 
said, noting her action. He took 
a chair close beside her, and placed 
his hand on hers. In the dim 
light she could see his hair plenti- 
fully sprinkled with gray, and noted 
the round patch of baldness on the 
top of his head. 

*I want to offer you my hand— 
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my love, and ask you to become 
my wife.’ 

He spoke nervously, and moved 
uneasily in his chair. 

Her face looked white and pas- 
sive in the gray waning light. 

‘You make me an offer of which 
any woman might be proud,’ she 
answered, and then paused. It 
was a terrible moment. What 
should she say ? 

‘I feel I am no longer young; 
but if I am fortunate enough now 
to have your regard, your affection, 
perhaps the love will come later 
on.’ He spoke very softly, and 
there was just a touch of pathos 
in his voice. ‘ My life shall have 
but one object, that of making you 
as happy as I could wish, from our 
wedding-day.’ 

What could she reply? Her 
head swam, and a mist rose before 
her eyes. What right had she to 
turn away the love he offered 
her? 
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*You have all my esteem and 
regard, indeed you have; but— 
but I cannot promise you more,’ 
she said. 

Her words came slowly, and 
with an effort. Her heart beat 
against her side. 

‘Then I trust time will bring me 
your love.’ 

‘Believe me, I am grateful— 
more grateful than I can say ; but 
—but—’ 

‘You will be my wife, Charlotte?’ 
he pleaded. 

For answer she slowly gave him 
her hand. 

‘I shall do my best to love you 
—to make a good and faithful 
wife,’ she answered, as if she stood 
before God’s altar ; but she lowered 
her head that he might not see the 
tears shining in her eyes. 

With the grace and courtesy of 
the old school he bowed his head, 
= kissed the hand he held in 


[To be continued, ] 








MONACO IN THE SUMMER. 
By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


—_—~-——. 


Monaco is a privileged place in 
many respects, and it is undoubt- 
edly privileged in this, that whereas 
the season closes in April, or at 
latest in May, along the whole 
Riviera from Hytres to Bordighera, 
at Monaco, which is between Nice 
and Mentone, the season continues 
throughout the summer. The most 
profitable part of the year to the 
Monégasques is undoubtedly the 
winter season (that opens in Octo- 
ber and closes in May)—the season 
when the English, the Americans, 
the Russians, the Germans are here 
in full force ; and, as I have said, 
atother points of this splendid coast- 
line, every sign of life and animation 
disappears when once May has 
come and has taken away the chief 
sources of local prosperity—the 
English. At Monaco, however, the 
English and American and Russian 
and German visitors have hardly 
turned their backs on this the most 
exquisite spot of the Riviera, when 
the principality is invaded bya fresh 
army of visitors who have come for 
the summer season, and these are 
mostly Italians, Spaniards, and 
Turks, who seek the beneficent 
salt sea-breezes that are ingeniously 
combined with every possible at- 
traction that civilisation can devise. 
There are a few residents at Mo- 
naco who declare that the summer 
is the finest time of all, that the 
splendour of the place is at its 
height in June and July and Au- 
gust; and there are also many 
persons in the Riviera towns who 
declare that we English who come 
and go with the swallows never 
see the country at its best. It 


seems to me that those persons 
who are strong enough to endure 
the heat would find the Riviera a 
very attractive summer resort. As 
yet, however, Hyéres, Nice, Cannes, 
Mentone, San Remo, and Bordi- 
ghera are deserted during the sum- 
mer months; the hotels are shut 
up, the shops are closed, and the 
great thoroughfares—the Promen- 
ade des Anglais and the Rue d’An- 
tibes—of each town, where the 
natives rarely appear during the 
winter, are left entirely to the in- 
habitants. Southern workmen in 
various forms of picturesque un- 
tidiness are lounging over the stone 
balustrades of the handsome ter- 
races that line the coast; and dark- 
eyed, brown-skinned native chil- 
dren, attended by their dark-eyed, 
brown-skinned mothers, scamper 
and scuffle and shout in the exqui- 
site public gardens that are during 
the winter season given up by 
common consent to the children 
of Dives. 

Monaco is wide awake, how- 
ever, while all the other towns 
seem fast asleep, and life goes on 
briskly enough through the sum- 
mer months upon the majestic 
slopes of Monte Carlo, down in 
the valley of the Condamine, or 
in the quaint old town upon the 
rock of Monaco itself. These 
three districts are the distinct di- 
visions of the principality, and they 
form one of the most striking and 
attractive corners of the Mediter- 
ranean coast. I have met here 
people from all parts of the world— 
people who know every nook and 
cranny of the East, people who 
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have been in the habit of spending 
four and five months at a stretch 
under tents in the desert,—Germans 
with their intensely exaggerated 
patriotism, Americans who have 
been over almost every country 
one can name, from Japan and 
China to little Holland,—and all 
say that Monaco is unique, that 
they can mention no place that 
can be compared with it. The 
three districts make up as wonder- 
ful a picture as could be conceived. 
Standing in the valley of the Con- 
damine (where the train lands you 
at the Monaco station), the old 
town is on the summit of the lofty 
rock to the right; and Monte Carlo, 
with the gorgeous magnificence of 
its casino, the varied splendour of 
its garden, the exquisite beauty of 
its lemon groves and olive planta- 
tions, is to the left; while behind 
all, rising bare and arid and majes- 
tic, their purple peaks clearly de- 
fined against the blue sky, are the 
mountains by which the principality 
The sun, 


is positively hedged in. 
reflected on the red rocks of this 
mountainous district, gives forth a 
heat that words cannot describe, 
and that is accountable for the 
nickname of Petite Afrique in which 
a part of the neighbourhood re- 


joices. The burning rays of the 
sun are tempered, however, by the 
sea: breeze, and I have heard many 
people declare that the heat of 
London is far more difficult to 
bear. The air here is so exqui- 
sitely clear and light and dry, one 
feels no oppression, none of the 
terrible exhaustion that is conse- 
quent upon the heavy damp heat, 
the close stifling air, of London in 
the summer-time. 

The class of people who come 
here, as well as the natives, are 
inclined to take life very coolly. 
A great deal of time is spent in 
lounging. One lounges down to 
the Casino gardens in the after- 
noon to listen to the orchestra, 
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composed of eighty-five musicians, 
each of whom is a picked per- 
former, a man of special training 
and abilities, who has been selected, 
independently of nationality or pro- 
fessional prejudice, to form one of 
this brilliant musical association. 
You can take a chair among the 
gaily-dressed, laughing, flirting as- 
semblage of men and women, or 
you may wander to a lower terrace, 
and find a quiet corner where the 
music will reach your ear, where 
your eyes may wander over the 
matchless expanse of sea and 
mountain and sky, bathed in the 
brilliant glow of the summer sun, 
while your thoughts wander possi- 
bly farther afield, according to the 
spirit and associations of the music. 
One of Strauss’s inimitable waltzes 
recalls a gala performance at Ba- 
den-Baden, more years ago, per- 
haps, than you care to count; the 
music of the Bohemian Girl of 
Balfe’s (which the musical authori- 
ties here specially favour) brings 
to mind familiar home-scenes, and 
a few stray notes—you hardly know 
what, you hardly know why—re- 
mind you of a dear friend loved 
and lost, of a new-made grave in 
a London suburban cemetery. In 
the mean time, while you may be 
dreaming of other times and other 
places, a sturdy workman, whose 
sole duty appears to be to walk up 
and down the Casino terraces with 
a broom in his hand, on the look- 
out for stray scraps of paper, cigar 
ends, &c., has been contemplating 
you with wondering eyes ; and pre- 
sently, when one of the gorgeous 
Casino officials, in his green and 
gold uniform, with ‘ Garde,’ in big 
gold letters, on his £42, passes by, 
there will be a lively argument be- 


tween the two men as to whether 


you may happen to be a Nihilist, 
with your pockets full of dynamite, 
or merely one of the pickpockets 
of which we are warned at every 
turn and corner of the principality. 
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The gorgeous garde will doubtless 
walk up and down in front of you 
once or twice, in order to satisfy 
himself that you have no infernal 
machine under your arm, by means 
of which, when a fitting opportunity 
occurs, you hope to blow up the 
Casino, or at least one of the 
roulette-tables; and when he is 
convinced of the mildness of your 
intentions by your general aspect 
and demeanour, he will shake his 
head and shrug his shoulders, and 
glance at theofficial with the broom, 
as who should say, ‘ Eccentric but 
harmless? It is, in truth, ex- 
tremely eccentric in the eyes of the 
officials to display any interest or 
absorption in anything without the 
magic pale of the gaming-tables. 
Therefore, when they see a well- 
dressed and fairly prosperous-look- 
ing person apparently strongly 
interested in sea or sky or music, 
they suspect something wrong im- 
mediately. 

During the summer months 
numbers of people attend the even- 
ing performances of the orches- 
tra, which take place on the terrace 
overlooking the sea, and then the 
scene is a most brilliant one. The 
splendour of these Southern nights 
is quite as remarkable as the splen- 
dour of the days, and the beauty of 
Nature strikes you and overwhelms 
you at every step. As you leave 
your house on the hill of Monte 
Carlo, and saunter in the soft twi- 
light towards the Casino, you are 
dazed by the combination of effects. 
The scent of the lemon-blossoms 
pervades the air; myriads of fire- 
flies sparkle in the olive planta- 
tions, glitter among the foliage, 
shine above your head ; you hear 
the hum of countless insects, the 
twittering of birds on all sides; 
and below, you see the brilliant 
lights of the Casino, of the Hétel 
de Paris and the Café de Paris, 
through the trees, while the placid 
moon throws her silver beams upon 
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the whole scene—upon the terrace 
where the band is playing, upon 
the scores of eager listeners, upon 
the sea, upon the exquisitely ar- 
ranged groups of palm-trees, upon 
the long line of Jight that marks 
the road from Monte Carlo to 
Monaco. If the music should tire 
you, if the air should grow too 
fresh, you can turn into the Casino, 
you can roam about the Salle des 
Pas-Perdus at your leisure, you 
can instal yourself comfortably in 
the reading-room, and, when you 
have looked at your favourite pa- 
pers, you can, if you choose, avail 
yourself of the Casino pens, ink, 
and paper, and write that letter to 
your bosom friend which has been 
weighing on your mind for so long. 
Or you can procure the necessary 
card—which is not given to any 
one under age—and can saunter 
into the splendid saloons where the 
gaming-tables stand—the four rou- 
lette-tables in the first room, the 
two trente-et-quarante tables in 
the second room. There is always 
food for reflection and diversion in 
the close observation of the men 
and women gathered about those 
irresistible tables, and one may see 
at times striking passages of do- 
mestic dramas that are being played 
out in the vicinity of the green 
cloth. I should very much like 
to hear the croupiers’ view of hu- 
man nature. Asa matter of fact, 
they look impassible and unim- 
pressionable to the utmost degree ; 
and it is only when the moments 
come for their periodical intervals 
of off-duty that their faces lose their 
weary expression, and expand into 
something like a smile. What an 
opinion ¢iey must have of erring 
humanity! There are numbers of 
women installed at the tables— 
young women and pretty women ; 
and it is in this as in all other re- 
spects—when once women fall 
into the pit, they sink deeper than 
the men. They are to be found 
r 
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round the tables at all hours ; and 
neither the splendid scenery of the 
principality, nor the admirable 
music, nor the wealth of literature 
within their reach, can draw them 
away from the powerful attractions 
of roulette and trente-et-quarante. 
The women are better known at 
the tables than the men, I am 
assured, and they are more perti- 
nacious, and sometimes even more 
adventurous, in their play than 
men. I heard a gentleman, who 
played a little himself, protesting 
the other evening that the spec- 
tacle of a woman making herself at 
home in the gaming-rooms was 
enough to rob him of all his illu- 
sions. He pointed out several of 
the lady-gamblers, who seemed 
careless of their personal appear- 
ance, who were dressed in the rus- 
tiest of rusty black, without lace 
at their throats or wrists—their 
bare hands moving like claws about 
the five-franc pieces—and he asked 
how could a man lose his heart in 
such a direction? That a man 
should be led astray was natural, 
he said ; it was almost expected of 
him that he should join in every 
infamy—take a turn at every vice 
—if only as a matter of experience. 
But woman was expected to watch 
over him, to restrain him, to check 
his evil leanings—to be, in short, 
his ministering angel! But what 
if the ‘ ministering angel’ took it 
into her head to play roulette at 
Monte Carlo? Why then her 
position as the regeneratress of 
man would be entirely gone ! 

This is, as may be gathered, the 
land, par excellence, of ready money. 
It would not be wise for tradesfolk 
or hotel-keepers to allow bills to 
be run up ; for one day, when luck 
was against him, the debtor might 
stroll down the hill of Monte Carlo 
and into the little station, and take 
his ticket, with his last louis, for 
Paris, without realising the enor- 
mity of his action. Does not the 
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Tunisian proverb say, ‘ The foot 
follows where the heart leads?’ 
So there is no question of getting 
credit; everything must be paid 
on the spot; and even the local 
doctors, instead of sending in a 
bill for the season, as is the custom 
in other places, are in the habit of 
receiving their fees day by day. 
The hotel-keepers are obliged to 
be very observant, and to display 
an amount of perception of cha- 
racter that might be a stock-in- 
trade for some novelist. From a 
certain class of persons they have 
to stipulate for daily settlements, 
while with certain other persons 
they feel justified in allowing a day 
or two’sdelay. The French people 
talk about their gains and losses 
with the utmost frankness. I heard 
one lady relating, at the sable a’ héte, 
how she had lost her every sou, 
and had been obliged to send to 
her friends at Vienna for reinforce- 
ments. ‘Here I am, penniless, 
until I hear from them!’ she said, 
with a brilliant smile. ‘ Thank 
God, however, I have paid my 
laundress ’ And she explained, 
amid general laughter, how, before 
she went to the Casino with her 
last instalment of money, she had 
insisted on paying that one modest 
creditor. She displayed no repug- 
nance at the fact that the maitre 
a’ hétel and the waiters heard every 
word she said. The maitre ad’ hétel 
at one moment looked rather 
grave, I thought; but the waiters 
were, of course, highly amused. 
This spirited lady ultimately got 
out of her difficulties ; for I met 
her one afternoon later on at Nice, 
deploring the fact that she had 
been forced to leave Monaco, and 
was then on her way home, and 
promising herself an early re- 
turn. 

And, putting the gaming-tables 
entirely apart, I think most per- 
sons who come here will promise 
themselves a speedy return. There 




















is a wide field in Monaco for 
painter, for poet, for the student 
of the natural sciences, and for the 
student of human character. There 
are opportunities for the considera- 
tion of all those points, and en- 
couragement is afforded to all 
tastes—to the lover of music, the 
lover of literature, as to the lover 
of art. There is a splendid studio, 
by the bye, which is placed entirely 
at the disposal of the artists who 
visit the principality ; and it isa 
matter of constant surprise to many 
persons that the entire Riviera, 
and especially, and above all, 
Monaco and Monte Carlo, should 
have been so little worked by the 
artists of our day, who are, or 
should be, ever in search of the 
untrodden paths of Nature’s mag- 
nificence. All this food for the 
man of taste—the concerts, the 
reading-room, the studio, the run 
of the Casino, with its great hall, 
where one may rest awhile with 
one’s book or newspaper, its ample 
vestiaire, or cloak-room, where 
superbly attired men-servants are 
always in waiting to take or give 
the coats and cloaks and wraps— 
all this is gratuitous; there is no 
question of payment—there is no 
question of money until the gam- 
ing-tables are reached; and, of 
course, if you want to join in the 
sport there, you must have your 
pockets well filled. There are 
many ways of losing money in the 
familiar rooms, there are innumer- 
able ‘systems’ which the men who 
have devised them declare to be 
infallible. There is a pamphlet 
selling now at the newspaper kiosk 
by the Café de Paris, at the modest 
price of six hundred francs, which 
insures success to the possessor of 
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a thousand francs to start with! 
As a rule, however, people trust to 
chance in their play ; and the man 
(or woman) with a system should 
be systematically avoided by those 
who value their peace of mind and 
the satisfactory condition of their 
purse. 

There are many visitors to this 
little corner of the world who live 


- on from day to day utterly oblivi- 


ous of the gaming-table and its 
magnetic charm to certain charac- 
ters. No lover of fine scenery 
could be insensible to the grandeur 
of the spot, to the picturesque 
effects of sea and mountain and 
sky, the wonderful accidental 
grouping of the peasantry at times, 
the gaily-clothed carters, with their 
sugar-loafed hats decked with 
flowers, following the sturdy horses, 
whose heads are shaded from the 
burning sun by big hats of the 
Zulu type, elaborately trimmed 
sometimes with red or blue bows 
and tassels, and with holes at each 
side, through which the horses’ 
ears are inserted. There are Eng- 
lish people who live at Monaco 
the year throughout ; and they ‘in- 
variably maintain that the persons 
who know it only in its winter 
aspect have missed the better half 
of its beauties. This opinion will, 
I think, be adopted unquestion- 
ingly by those who, like myself, 
have seen the exquisite princi- 
pality also in the early light of 
matchless summer, with the lemon- 
trees and the prickly pear blos- 
soming all along its roads, the blue 
Mediterranean rolling lazily at the 
foot of the red rocks, and the 
serene azure Southern sky above 
and over all the splendour of the 
land. 
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Part the Third. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RECOGNITION. 


Ir is nearly nine o'clock on the 
evening of the concert, and The 
Cottage in Regency-terrace is in 
an unwonted state of commotion ; 
lights flashing from room to room, 
and hurried feet running backwards 
and forwards ; for the concert be- 
gins at half-past nine, and the last 
finishing touches have yet to be 
given to the toilettes of Miss Hart- 
ley and her two frotégées. 

Diana has been all the afternoon 
at Sir Gilbert’s, superintending 
the different arrangements for the 
grand affair of the evening, and 
she had only rushed home in time 
to take a hasty dinner with Ma- 
dame Margherita and Aline, both 
of whom she had insisted should 
dine and dress at The Cottage 
under her own personal super- 
vision ; and it was now fully time 
to start for Piccadilly, as Sir Gil- 
bert depended upon her early pre- 
sence in case of any emergency 
arising. She is in the most rest- 
less and excitable state possible. 
Since Cyril’s return home she has 
had many emotional ups and 
downs. Sometimes she fancied 
his old liking for her was growing 
into the deep and tender feeling 
which she so ardently desired to 
see; at other times he was hard 
_ and cynical, and seemed to sneer 
and scoff at everything true and 
serious. 


To-night she looks upon as a 
sort of crucial test for herself in 
her love-affairs, as for Margherita 
in her art; and she dresses for the 
occasion with the anxious tremor 
of a young girl. Her costume, 
which has caused her much anxi- 
ous thought, is a rich silk of palest 
lavender, almost veiled in silver 
tulle, which is caught back here 
and there by tiny bunches of moss- 
rosebuds. Diamonds, her mo- 
ther’s legacy, flash in her hair and 
ears and around her fair white 
throat, whilst her eyes sparkle and 
her cheeks are flushed with ex- 
citement. 

Arrived at Sir Gilbert’s house, 
Margherita agrees warmly with 
Aline’s criticism of the night be- 
fore, that it is like a concert in 
fairyland. The broad stairs are 
lined the whole way up to the lofty 
gallery, which forms the centre of 
the two upper floors of the house, 
with ferns and exotics, whilst on 
every landing banks of American 
flowering shrubs almost bewilder 
the eye with their luxuriant colour- 
ing. In the great gallery itself the 
gas-lamps, shaded and subdued by 
cream-coloured silk, throw a soft 
cool lighton the splendid collection 
of valuable pictures which cover 
the walls from top to bottom, and 
on the people, who have already as- 
sembledandestablishedthemselves, 
as fancy led them, on the different 
luxurious chairs and lounges pro- 
vided bg Sir Gilbert. It was more 
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like a large party than a set con- 
cert. Everybody seemed to know 
everybody else. The tickets were 
given up immediately on entering 
the house, and, that ceremony over, 
the holder wandered at his or her 
own sweet will, either to the refresh- 
ment-rooms, which were arranged 
like miniature restaurants, with in- 
numerable small tables and an ap- 
parently unlimited number of soft- 
footed, swiftly-gliding footmen, who 
brought, in a magic space of time, 
whatever was asked for, or to the 
concert-room, to secure a good 
seat for the hearing of the fine 
programme offered in return for 
the guinea bestowed on charity. 
The programme was printed in 
old English letters, on very thick 
paper with rough edges, and was 
one of Diana’s triumphs. Indeed 
most of the surprises of the even- 
ing were due to Diana’s active and 
original mind; and she had some 
just cause for the proud flush that 
mantled on her smooth cheek, as 
Sir Gilbert, in his courtly manner, 
led her to a seat he had specially 
reserved for her, and complimented 
her on the great success of all her 
arrangements, and the crowning 
triumph of her toilette. 

Margherita and Aline had been 
seized the instant of their arrival 
by Signor Campo Maestro, and 
taken straight to the platform, at 
the back of which two magnificent 
Japanese screens had been placed 
to form an impromptu greenroom 
for the performers. As Marghe- 
rita stepped on to the platform she 
summoned courage to raise her 
eyes for an instant to the picture 
that Miss Hartley had told her 
hung just above it. It was buta 
momentary glance she gave, but it 
was enough; that one swift look 
told her too plainly that Aline’s 
news of the evening before was 
but too true, and that in the Cyril 
Clive whom her benefactress so 
adored, and who was so devoted 
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to her in return, she would meet 
the father of her child. She was 
thankful she had learnt it in time, 
that the first agony was past before 
she stood face to face with him. 
In the silence of the night, in the 
deep solitude of her own room, the 
girl had bowed her head in bitter 
sorrow and disgrace over her sleep- 
ing unconscious child. But that 
storm was past now, and had been 
succeeded by a still, calm, numbed 
feeling, as if all power of joy or 
sorrow had died out of her. Miss 
Hartley had noticed with dismay 
the weary eyes and wan cheeks of 
her favourite; but she could not 
persuade her to use artificial aids 
to improve her appearance. 

‘I shall gain colour when I be- 
gin to sing, dear Miss Hartley,’ 
said the poor girl. ‘I had a bad 
night; but the excitement of sing- 
ing before so many people will 
undo all that.’ 

And so Margherita stood now, 
calm and motionless, behind her 
big screen, watching with hard 
bright eyes the rapid arrival of the 
numerous visitors that almost 
threatened to overflow the im- 
mense room. She would not allow 
to herself that she was looking for 
one particular figure, a figure that 
had once been the light of her 
dreary life ; but her eyes wandered 
quietly and steadily from group to 
group of the crowded room. There 
were many people present that had 
been known to her during her so- 
journ at The Cottage before she 
went to Paris. There was little 
Lady Furnival, uglier than ever, 
but exquisitely dressed, and sur- 
rounded by a knot of young people, 
whose subdued, but audible, laugh- 
ter bore witness to the continued 
maintenance of her character for 
wit and vivacity. And there, near 
the door, was Sir Conway Joy, 
talking brightly to his old admirer, 
Aurelia Armstrong, now Aurelia 
Armstrong no longer, but Mrs. 
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Brandram Schuster, the handsome 
matronly wife of the man whose 
arm she held. Mr. Schuster, or 
Mr. Brandram Schuster, as his wife 
always called him, was a fine portly 
man, large of limb and long of 
purse, owning great estates in 
Yorkshire, where Aurelia ruled im- 
periously. Her fiery temper had 
quieted down, though, since her 
marriage for want of exercise, her 
husband being one of those easy- 
going good-tempered men who 
love best to be in the open air, 
and who, therefore, did not clash 
much with the house arrangements, 
where his handsome wife reigned 
with great credit to him and satis- 
faction to herself. He was rich, 
and could .afford to gratify all her 
reasonable wants and whims, and 
once and again he would let her 
wheedle him into a week or two 
of the London season, though it 
generally ended in his hurrying 
back to his crops and his cattle, 
and his wife’s remaining with her 
mother for a little longer spell of 
dissipation and civilisation. Mrs. 
Schuster was to sing this evening 
in that lovely quartett of Pinsuti’s, 
‘ The Sea hath its Pearls,’ in which 
her rich deep contralto voice was 
most valuable and effective ; and 
her husband had, with pardonable 
pride in his wife’s talents, bought 
tickets for her mother and sisters 
to come and witness the applause 
he was convinced she would win. 
But, though softened in temper, 
Aurelia still retained her old love 
of gorgeous dresses, and her cos- 
tume this evening was a rich crim- 
son brocade, with no trimming 
whatever about it but some rare 
old white lace, fastened with 
bunches of pale Banksia roses. The 
dress would have extinguished 
most women ; but Aurelia was tall 
and very dark, and it suited her 
somewhat regal style of beauty 
well. The room now was growing 
so full that it was difficult to dis- 
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tinguish the few faces that were 
familiar to her; but still Marghe- 
rita sat watching with steady gaze 
the continued arrivals. Presently 
Aline touched her arm. 

‘You are looking so pale and 
tired, Madame. Docome and get 
a cup of hot coffee. Signor Maes- 
tro says we shall have time before 
the concert begins.’ 

‘No, thank you, dear, I do not 
feel tired. I would rather not 
have anything.’ 

As Margherita spoke, Sir Con- 
way Joy suddenly appeared behind 
the screen, bearing a tumbler of 
indescribable-looking mixture in 
his hand. 

‘ Forgive my intrusion into these 
sacred quarters, Madame Marghe- 
rita, but I am under Miss Hartley’s 
orders to bring you this—and— 
and to see that you drink it,’ he 
added diffidently. ‘She thinks you 
look tired.’ 

‘What is it?’ asks Margherita, 
smiling faintly, and eyeing the glass 
doubtfully. 

‘I believe it is port-wine and 
beaten egg,’ replied the young man, 
‘a combination popularly supposed 
to be very nourishing, and very 
good for the voice. May I report 
my embassy as successful to Miss 
Hartley ?” 

Margherita took the glass reluc- 
tantly. 

‘Please thank Miss Hartley very 
much forme. She is always kind 
and thoughtful. Of course I will 
take it.’ 

‘Can I do anything else for 
you? Would you like a fan? 
The room is growing very warm.’ 

‘No, thank you. If you could 
take Miss Urquhart to get some 
coffee, I think it would be very 
good for her.’ 

‘I shall be delighted.’ And the 
young Baronet offered his arm to 
Aline with alacrity. 

Margherita smiled wearily to 
herself, as she watched the two 
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young figures thread their way 
through the crowded room, and 
noted Aline’s light joyous step and 
bright vivacious face, turned con- 
fidingly up to Sir Conway’s answer- 
ing smile. How sad it was to feel 
that her own glad youth was 
crushed out for ever! She could 
never hold up her head again, 
never face the world fearless of 
criticism. She and her little 
daughter must ever remain under 
the shadow of secrecy ; her darling 
can never bear, must never even 
suspect, her father’s name. In 
the long years to come the sweet 
confidence between mother and 
child can never be perfect and 
complete; there must always be a 
reservation, a something hidden 
away out of sight that only one 
pair of sad eyes must ever gaze on. 
And as these thoughts pass through 
Margherita’s mind her heart grows 
very bitter against the author of 
her misery. She would far rather 
have heard that he was dead, hon- 
ourably dead, that she could never 
look upon his face again in this 
life, but might cherish his memory, 
and teach his little daughter to 
love and reverence the father she 
had never known. But to meet 
him thus, to know that he was de- 
voting himself to a rich woman, 
who must be many years his senior! 
And Margherita turns almost me- 
chanically towards the seat occu- 
pied by Miss Hartley, and gazes 
more critically than she has ever 
done before at her rival and bene- 
factress. 

Diana is talking in a most ani- 
mated way to Sir Gilbert, who still 
keeps his place beside her, and 
listens, in his usual courtly and de- 
ferential way, to every word she 
utters. Margherita loves Miss 
Hartley dearly, and fully acknow- 
ledges the charm of her bright 
beauty and her genial kindly man- 
ner; but she cannot help, wonder- 
ing that a woman of so much innate 
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refinement should talk so freely of 
her love for the son whilst she 
knows the father to be in love with 
her, and, indeed, openly accepts 
his homage. 

But Margherita’s sad thoughts, 
that beat wearily round and round 
her tired brain, are dispelled for 
a brief time by the appearance of 
Signor Maestro on the platform, as 
the signal that the business of the 
evening is about to commence. 
The audience settles itself, with 
a subdued rustle, more comfortably 
to enjoy the music, in the luxuri- 
ous chairs and lounges that abound 
in the large gallery; the brisk buzz 
of voices that has reigned in the 
room for nearly an hour subsides 
into stray shots of conversation, as 
the great pianist, Herr Thoreau, 
seats himself at the piano to play 
the opening overture. 

Miss Hartley sits radiant and 
triumphant, with Sir Gilbert beside 
her, congratulating herself on the 
ease and smoothness with which 
everything has gone hitherto, and 
looking forward with much excite- 
ment, and with perhaps just a dash 
of nervousness, which, however, but 
adds zest to her enjoyment, to the 
surprises still to come. The only 
drawback to her pleasure is the 
absence of Cyril. Where can he 
be idling so long? Sir Gilbert is 
becoming quite annoyed by what 
he considers extreme want of cour- 
tesy on his son’s part in thus ab- 
senting himself from his father’s 
guests on such an occasion. It is 
a slight, too, he considers, to Miss 
Hartley, who has devoted so much 
time and trouble to the arrange- 
ment of this great festival in his 
honour, and deserves the gratitude 
and homage of both father and son. 

The concert proceeds: a grand 
Italian tenor solo has been suc- 
ceeded by Pinsuti’s lovely quartett, 
in which Mrs. Schuster’s grand con- 
tralto and crimson brocade were 
most noticeable; and the violin 
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solo is next on the programme, 
merely announced as ‘ Polonaise, by 
Vieuxtemps, for piano and violin,’ 
without any names. Miss Hartley 
was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and her expectations were by no 
means disappointed when Campo 
Maestro led the /efite figure of 
Aline Urquhart, violin in hand, on 
to the centre of the platform, and 
seated himself at the piano. 

A buzz of amazement swept 
over the audience, and as Diana 
glanced triumphantly round, she 
saw every face lifted in amused 
and eager interest. Aline looked 
even more childish than her six- 
teen years in the simple black-velvet 
gown which she had insisted on 
wearing, with its short sleeves and 
low neck, trimmed with rich honi- 
ton lace. A broad crimson sash 
was fastened on the right shoulder 
by a knot of pale-blue forget-me- 
nots, and, crossing her breast, was 
looped low under her left arm, the 
long.fringed ends drooping almost 
to”the edge of her dress, which 
was short enough to allow a glimpse 
of her favourite tiny crimson shoes. 

The audience settled themselves 
to listen to this novel performance 
with the indulgence always ex- 
tended to the very young, espe- 
cially if also very winning and at- 
tractive; but the enthusiastic burst 
of applause that greeted Aline’s 
really skilful rendering of Vieux- 
temps’ brilliant and somewhat dif- 
ficult composition proved that their 
admiration and approval were genu- 
ine. The audience would fain have 
had the performance repeated; but 
that Campo would by no means 
allow; his frotégée had executed 
the piece well and skilfully, almost 
perfectly, but he could see she was 
fluttered by the continued applause, 
and he would not let her run the 
risk of repeating the same piece 
perhaps less skilfully. So he led 
her forward once again, and when 
quiet was restored, she gave them 
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Heller’s ‘ Merry Peasant’ in bright 
and vivacious style, and perhaps 
it pleased many of them even bet- 
ter than the more difficult and 
finished composition. 

Miss Hartley and Campo showed 
themselves masters in the art of 
dealing with an audience when they 
placed Margherita’s solo immedi- 
ately after Aline’s. No greater con- 
trast could be imagined to Aline’s 
dark fetite prettiness and quick 
active movements than Madame 
Margherita’s pale pensive beauty 
and calm graceful movements; and 
a hushed silence reigned as she 
came forward alone in her dead- 
white dress of rich gros grain, that, 
too handsome in itself to need any 
trimming, fell in simple statuesque 
folds about her feet. It was made 
close to the wrists, and only slight- 
ly opened at the neck, where a 
thick tulle ruffle but half revealed 
the slender white throat ; no touch 
of colour was anywhere but in the 
bright golden hair that rippled back 
from the broad low brow, and in 
the delicate rose of her flushed 
cheeks. Miss Hartley had feared 
her chief Jrofégée was too tired and 
listless to do justice to the brilliant 
‘Jewel Song’ from Faust, which 
they had chosen for her first ap- 
pearance ; but Aline’s success had 
aroused not only Margherita’s sym- 
pathy, but her ambition, and she 
gave her namesake’s joyous out- 
burst with a purity and fire that 
carried her audience with her com- 
pletely. 

Cyril was languidly lounging a- 
long the corridor towards the con- 
cert-room, bored and wearied, and 
at the same time conscious that he 
was behaving very unamiably to 
his old friend Miss Hartley, and 
very disrespectfully both to his 
father and his father’s guests. He 
had fully intended being down in 
time to hear Aline’s violin solo. 
He had met Aline at The Cottage 
the evening before, and she had 
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amused and refreshed him; and 
he was fond of the violin—at least 
he liked it better than women’s 
voices ; but music altogether had 
grown slow, everything was slow. 

As he neared the great gallery, 
he heard the applause that an- 
nounced the termination of an- 
other song, and congratulated him- 
self that he had escaped that, at 
any rate; but the applause con- 
tinued unabated for some minutes, 
and then came a sudden and in- 
stant cessation. 

‘An encore,’ muttered Cyril. 
‘I must not go in till that is over.’ 

A few clear sweet notes rose in 
the still hall, and floated towards 
him, and the familiar words of 
‘When the elves at noon do pass,’ 
sung by a strangely familiar voice, 
fell upon his intently listening ear. 
His heart beat like a girl's almost 
to suffocation. Surely he knew 
that song and that rich sweet voice ! 
Could he be mistaken? A few 
steps will decide it. 

He moves cautiously to the door- 
way, and, standing within the sha- 
dow of the heavy curtain that is 
looped back to let the outer air 
into the crowded room, he gazes, 
himself unseen, on the singer, who 
has chosen for her ‘encore’ the 
favourite song of olden days. Was 
there some dim hope in her heart 
that he might recognise it, and 
that it might reawaken in him the 
old feelings of love and tender- 
ness? Her eyes wander over the 
large audience, as, standing simply 
and gracefully, without music and 
with her hands clasped lightly be- 
fore her, she sings the old familiar 
words ; but she does not see the 
one face she seeks, and her gaze 
does not travel far enough to catch 
the outline of the motionless figure 
standing just within the shadow of 
the curtain. Yes, it is she. Love- 
lier, more developed, in regal silk- 
en robes instead of the little shabby 
frock he used to love ; but it is 
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she—tadiant, triumphant, adored. 
His heart is full of bitterness and 
anger as the renewed applause 
echoes loud and long throughout 
the hall. 7Z%zs, then, accounts for 
her long silence. She was de- 
termined to gratify her own vanity 
—he will not call it ambition—at 
any expense ; she knew well his 
great dislike to women’s making 
themselves conspicuous and noto-, 
rious in any way, and she had done 
it on the sly, whilst he was una- 
voidably absent. He will go away 
out of the house till this is all over. 
But it is too late: a general move- 
ment announces the end of the first 
part, and Cyril is espied by some 
ladies near the doorway, and seized 
before he can escape. 

‘Tell us, Mr. Clive, who are 
these two wonders that no one 
ever heard of before, and where 
did Sir Gilbert find them? Society 
will be mad about them to-morrow.’ 

‘They are both friends or fro- 
tégies of Miss Hartley’s,’ replied 
Cyril coldly. ‘I know nothing 
more about them.’ 

‘Miss Hartley is a wonderful 
woman: most people would be 
satisfied with one such débutante, 
is the laughing reply. 

But Cyril sees his father beckon- 
ing him, and is obliged to answer 
his summons, though it takes him 
some time to reach his end of the 
long gallery, so often is he stopped 
by outstretched hands of welcome 
on the way. 

‘Madame Margherita, allow me 
to introduce my son Cyril, who 
has but just returned from a cam- 
paign in India, and who will be 
eager to add his thanks to mine 
for the great pleasure you have 
given us this evening,’ said Sir 
Gilbert, in his courtly way. 

Margherita bowed coldly with- 
out looking up. Her heart was 
hard and bitter against the man 
who could act as he had done. 
Deceive a young and trusting girl, 
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and then go away without a word 
of warning, and leave her to her 
fate! She turned quickly to Sir 
Conway Joy, who was standing 
near, and began to talk to him in an 
eager interested way about Aline’s 
playing. Sir Conway had been as 
much pleased as surprised; he 
had not been told anything, and 
had taken for granted that she was 
going to join only in some con- 
certed piece. He had never be- 
fore heard a girl play the violin, 
and was enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of her grace and skill. 

Miss Hartley approached Cyril, 
who was leaning moodily against 
the platform, devoutly wishing the 
evening was over or that he could 
get away. 

‘Well, Cyril, what do you think 
of my virtuous heroine?’ she ask- 
ed, in a whisper. ‘Is not she 
lovely ? 

‘I hate women who do things 
in public,’ he replied, in a hard 
cruel voice, hoping she might over- 
hear. 

She did overhear, and it in- 
creased the bitterness in her heart. 
He not only left her, cast her off, 
but despised and abused her for 
working to support herself and her 
child. Could it be possible that 
this man was the Cuthbert she had 
so idolised, the father of her sweet 
May? With an agony in her soft 
eyes, a sudden burst of yearning 
tenderness in her heart, she turned 
to look at him again, to seek some 
trace of her soft and gentle lover. 
But he is paying Miss Hartley 
compliments with an unpleasant 
sneer upon his handsome face, 
and smothering a yawn of weari- 
ness as she replies to him. Mar- 
gherita turns away sad and dis- 
gusted, and is relieved when the 
interval between the parts is over, 
and the performers once more re- 
tire to the elevated precincts of 
the platform. Margherita and Aline 
only appear once in the second 
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part. Campo Maestro was not 
going to give the public too much 
of them on this first evening ; and 
when their joint performance of 
Gouriod’s beautiful ‘Ave Maria’ 
was over, he would not allow either 
of them to respond to the encore 
that was demanded by the insati- 
able audience, but hurried to the 
piano, and played a deafening pre- 
lude to the trio that was to follow, 
which soon commanded silence. 

‘ It has been a wonderful success, 
my child,’ whispered Miss Hart- 
ley, as they stood in the almost 
empty gallery in the small hours 
of the morning, Sir Gilbert wait- 
ing with Miss Hartley's wraps 
upon his arm, whilst Cyril de- 
voted himself to Aline. ‘It has 
been grand, and all owing to you 
and Aline. I shall come to see 
you to-morrow. I am sorry you 
have not seen Cyril to advantage,’ 
she added, in a whisper : ‘ he is so 
grumpy, I think he must be jeal- 
ous of my love for you.’ 

‘He is very rude and ill-man- 
nered, replied Madame Margherita, 
loud enough for Aim to hear, as 
she took Sir Conway’s offered arm 
and descended the stairs. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONFESSIONS. 


THE success of the two débutantes 
was most unequivocal, and they 
awoke the morning after the great 
concert to find themselves famous, 
if not in the opinion of the world 
generally, in, what was of more 
consequence to them, the eyes of 
those who constituted their parti- 
cular world. Miss Hartley was 
besieged with applications for the 
address of Madame Margherita 
and the charming little violinist ; 
but Aline, of course, according to 
her father’s strict i junctions, play- 
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ed no more in public. No tempta- 
tion couid bribe the girl to disobey 
her father’s wishes in this particu- 
lar, and she would have been as 
determined even without Mar- 
gherita’s influence, which was al- 
ways on the side of submission and 
obedience. For Madame Mar- 
gherita herself she was temporarily 
Fashion’s favourite, and the rage of 
society ; engagements for concerts 
and parties came thick and fast 
upon her, and everywhere she was 
received as a friend and guest. 
Her personal beauty and refine- 
ment, her gentle dignity and sweet- 
ness, made her a universal favour- 
ite; and she sang in the drawing- 
rooms of the first leaders of society. 
But she took no pleasure in society 
for its own sake ; she made noeffort 
to gain the intimate footing in its 
most select circles that was freely 
offered to her. She had one earn- 
est purpose in view, and that was 
to gain enough money to be able 
to pay back the great debt she 
owed Miss Hartley, and to be inde- 
pendent to go where she liked. 
Away from London if possible ; far 
away, where she might never again 
meet the handsome face that had 
beguiled her more than four years 
ago. She was so earnest in this 
purpose that she thought of little 
else. She eagerly accepted the 
most lucrative engagement offered 
to her, quite regardless of whether 
it was in the drawing-room of a 
duchess or ofa rich parvenu ; and at 
home she lived as simply as of old, 
expending no unnecessary money 
on herself, and only for her invalid 
father sometimes affording one or 
two luxuries. Sir Conway's cheque 
she had been obliged to break into 
in the early days immediately after 
the concert, before her earnings 
became anything to depend on, and 
when her father’s feeble state of 
health necessitated medical care, 
and ofttimes expensive nourishment. 
She had been sorely puzzled how 
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to get so large a cheque cashed— 
she a stranger in London, and 
knowing but little of the ways of 
cheques at any time—and she had 
been driven at the last to take 
Miss Hartley into her confidence. 
She could think of nothing else to 
do, and after all it was right she 
should tell Miss Hartley her father 
was with her; so, sorely against 
her inclination, one afternoon two 
or three days after the concert, she 
told Diana as shortly as possible 
the story of her finding her father, 
and of her happening to meet Sir 
Conway at the same time, and of 
his loan sent afterwards. 

‘I shall repay him again almost 
immediately,’ she added, timidly 
excusing herself, ‘but I thought he 
would be hurt if I refused to use 
his timely help.’ 

‘Why not ask me, child?’ said 
Diana reproachfully. 

‘I had no time, dear Miss Hart- 
ley,’ replied the girl, ‘and you have 
already done so much. However, 
I am growing so rich now, I hope I 
shall soon be able to pay back all 
my money debts, at least. There 
are others I can never repay.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’ said Miss 
Hartley lightly ; ‘ you have given as 
much as, or more than, you have re- 
ceived, if you would only be vain 
enough to believe it.’ 

But Margherita seemed to be 
entirely destitute of vanity. ll 
her faculties were absorbed in the 
one desire to earn enough to free 
herself from pecuniary obligation, 
and to go away somewhere with 
her child and her father and Patty; 
to some far-off place where no one 
would know her, and she might 
live as a widow and forget the past ; 
letting her child grow up in happy 
and innocent ignorance of her mo- 
ther’s sad story. Sometimes she 
chanced across Cyril’s path, and 
was haunted for days after by his 
cold face and hard eyes; some- 
times Miss Hartley still talked 
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about him, but not so freely or so 
warmly as she had done a short time 
before. Diana cannot hide from 
herself now that Cyril is growing 
unbearable, and that her own feel- 
ing for him is changing consider- 
ably. He ‘has grown sulky and 
morose, and even bearish the last 
week or two, and if Diana were the 
vainest woman living she could not 
interpret his present manner favour- 
ably. She might have mistaken 
the frank friendship of early days 
for love ; she might even have been 
deceived by the light frivolous 
compliments of a few weeks back ; 
but no woman could mistake the 
dead wall of stolid unheeding indif- 
ference that constantly confronted 
her whenever she tried to talk to or 
interest him now; and her wound- 
ed vanity would almost uncon- 
sciously seek the soothing influence 
of Sir Gilbert’s unchanging devo- 
tion, and find healing therein. 

Some weeks had drifted by in 
this, to Diana, unsatisfactory man- 
ner, and the merry summer season 
was in full swing, when, one dusty 
afternoon, Cyril was shown into the 
drawing-room at The Cottage, 
where Diana sat looking cool and 
fresh, in contrast to the heat and 
dust outside, in a light summer 
costume. The windows were all 
open, but screened from the sun by 
large outer blinds, and the faint 
breeze just rustled the deep-green 
ferns that everywhere refreshed the 
eye with their moist verdure. 

It was the first time that Cyril 
had paid her a voluntary visit, un- 
accompanied by his father, since 
the concert, and Diana brightened 
visibly as she rose to welcome him, 
with the hope in her heart that 
perhaps Saul’s mood had departed 
from him, and the old genial spirit 
of earlier days had returned. 

But she was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Cyril shook hands in 
the same listless way that had cha- 
racterised him for some time past, 
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and languidly delivered his father’s 
commission, to execute which he 
had exerted himself so far as to 
walk to Regency-terrace. 

‘Would Miss Hartley honour 
Sir Gilbert by taking a seat on his 
drag the next day? It was Cup- 
day at Ascot, and Sir Gilbert in- 
tended to drive down with one or 
two friends.’ 

Miss Hartley would be very 
happy. She knew the invitation 
would come, and had made all her 
arrangements accordingly. 

‘My father says there will be 
room for one other lady: would you 
like to take either of your musical 
protégées? 

‘It would delight Aline Ur- 
quhart immensely, I am sure. Tell 
Sir Gilbert, with my best thanks, 
that I will bring her. The child 
has never seen such a sight. Mar- 
gherita is engaged to sing at Lady 
Lindley’s garden-party, I know; 
and at a private concert in the 
evening.’ 

Cyril made no reply, but sat with 
a cold impassive face, sucking the 
end of his cane; saying nothing, 
but making no move to depart. 
Miss Hartley felt more and more 
irritated. To a woman of her out- 
spoken impulsive nature this dead 
wall of silence and apathy of feel- 
ing was unbearable. She felt in- 
clined to shake him bodily, and 
get some sign out of him that he 
at least retained physical feelings. 
She took some fancy-work that 
lay, principally for show, on the 
table beside her, and savagely 
dug the needle in and out until it 
snapped in two, when she laid 
down the work and snatched up 
a new magazine and began rapidly 
cutting the pages. To this ener- 
getic woman movement and speech 
were necessary. Cyril seemed 
quite unconscious that he was 
sitting a long time in a lethargic 
silence ; but to Miss Hartley the 
silence seemed like a heavy weight, 
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and every succeeding minute made 
her frame tingle more acutely with 
nervous irritability. 

Suddenly it occurred to her, asa 
relief from the oppressive situation, 
to try if his recent moroseness was 
caused by jealousy, and she launch- 
ed forth into loud praises of her 
‘sweet friend Madame Margherita; 
her beauty, her lovable disposi- 
tion, her pure true nature, her 
simple dignity and courage under 
hard trials. Cyril said nothing in 
reply, but his face darkened visibly; 
and, taking this for a sign that he 
really was jealous of the interest 
she showed in Margherita, Diana 
repeated still more impressively 
that there was no friend she loved 
and esteemed so truly, and it was 
no wonder that society had gone 
mad about her. Did Cyril know 
that the manager of the Opera at 
Paris had offered her a magnificent 
engagement if she would study 
opera for another six months ? 

Cyril started up angrily, with a 
flushed face and gleaming eyes. 

‘I think you are both mad! he 
exclaimed hotly ; ‘she with vanity 
and you with folly! 

Miss Hartley laughed a light 
musical laugh. She passed over 
the rudeness of the speech in her 
glee at having aroused the lion at 
last. It suited her temperament 
much better to have a great scene 
and have done with it, than to go 
on week after week in heavy sullen 
silence, and utterly ignorant of the 
nature of the feelings that lay be- 
hind the silence. 

‘Margherita is not vain,’ she 
replied ; ‘she is much too sweet 
and simple-minded to be vain. I 
do not think she will accept the 
offer either. I think she will marry 
Sir Conway Joy.’ 

‘Marry Sir Conway Joy !’ gasped 
Cyril. 

‘Yes; why not? laughed Miss 
Hartley. ‘She has refused him 
once, I know ; but that is no reason 
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why she should not accept him 
the next time ; and they are great 
friends. I know for a fact that he 
has lent her money very recently. 
It would be such a nice thing for 
her and her little girl ; Sir Conway 
has one nearly the same age.’ 

‘ Her little girl!’ repeated Cyril, 
flushing crimson to the roots of his 
hair, and gazing at Diana in a 
dazed and helpless way. ‘A little 
girl. I don’t believe a word of it!’ 

‘You are brutally rude, Cyril 
Clive exclaimed Miss Hartley 
angrily, and rising hastily from her 
chair. But Cyril clasped both her 
hands in his, which she felt were 
hot and trembling, and, gently 
pressing her back into her chair, 
threw himself on his knees before 
her. 

‘Di, my dear old boyhood’s 
friend, you would forgive me if 
you knew all; how my life has 
been blighted and spoiled by her, 
and my whole nature soured and 
embittered.’ 

‘By her—by Margherita!’ said 
Miss Hartley, almost in a whisper, 
her face growing pale and her 
eyes frightened. 

‘ By her, and by her alone. Four 
years ago, before I went to India, 
I met her, and loved her; loved 
her and respected her so truly that 
I married her secretly. She was 
poor, and, though on her mother’s 
side of very good family, her father 
was a music-master and a drunkard, 
and I had not the courage to tell my 
father of my marriage. We met in 
secret ; we were intensely happy, 
Diana ; she loved me, I thought, 
as wholly and devotedly as I loved 
her. Suddenly, like a thunderbolt, 
came that summons to start for 
India. Thinking to snap some 
disreputable connection, my father 
had so arranged matters that I had 
no possible moment in which to 
see, and say good-bye to, my wife. 
I wrote her a loving letter, I en- 
closed money, and gave the letter 
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into your trusty hands to post, so 
that she should receive it when 
her father was out of the way. 
Diana, she never answered, nor 
even acknowledged, that letter, 
which was full of the warmest and 
deepest feelings of my life. But I 
did not let thatdamp me. I wrote 
again from India, and the letter 
was returned to me through the 
post-office with “Gone away to 
shame—no daughter of mine,” writ- 
ten on the envelope in her father’s 
handwriting. From that moment 
my faith in the truth and purity of 
woman left me, and I grew hard 
and sneering; but, Di, my dear 
kind friend, hope almost revives in 
me when I hear you speak so warmly 
and lovingly of her—of Olga. Is 
it possible it has all been some 
hideous mistake ? 

Diana wks sitting with her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing 
passionately. Cyril was almost at 
a loss to understand what could 
affect her so deeply, and thought 
she was the warmest-hearted, most 
sympathetic woman he had ever 
met. But presently, when he re- 
iterated his piteous appeal, ‘Is it 
possible, Di, that there can have 
been any mistake?’ she raised her 
troubled tear-stained face to his, 
and exclaimed, 

‘There fas been a mistake— 
worse than a mistake. O Cyril, 
Cyril, how shall I ever tell you? 
You will hate me !’ 

‘I can hate no one that gives 
me back faith and hope,’ replied 
Cyril, more softly and gently than 
he had spoken since his return to 
England. 

*I will tell you all, Cyril; sit 
here by me on the sofa. Wait one 
instant, though. I will give orders 
that no visitors shall be admitted.’ 

She rang the bell, and told Luke 
she was at home to o one that 
afternoon ; and the faithful old 
servant retired grumbling to his 
pantry, not at all pleased with the 
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glimpse he had caught of his mis- 
tress’s flushed and troubled face. 

*I don’t know how I shall ever 
tell you, Cyril,’ began Diana, when 
they were again alone ; ‘but you 
know Sir Gilbert told me why he 
had obtained that sudden appoint- 
ment in India for you ; he feared 
you had formed some illegal and 
disreputable tie that would be best 
broken at once without talk or 
anger. When you gave me that 
letter the evening you left, and 
were prevented from giving me 
any explanation with it, I too, 
directly I saw the address to Miss 
Olga Layton, at some low address 
in Westminster, jumped to the same 
conclusion as your father, but I 
had no intention then of not carry- 
ing out your trust. But, Cyril, we 
had always been great friends ; 
from boyhood I had been your 
favourite friend and confidante, 
and the few weeks before you left 
you had given up making me your 
confidante.’ 

Miss Hartley paused a moment. 
She was too proud to betray to 
Cyril that it was jealous passion on 
her part that made her act as she 
did, and she hesitated how to word 
her story just here. 

‘Go on, Di, please; every mi- 
nute seems an hour.’ 

‘I was angry at first that a low 
vulgar girl, as I immediately de- 
cided Miss Layton must be, should 
so completely break up your old 
friendships; and in a rage with 
her, and sorrow at your going so 
far away, I threw the letter from 
me, and had a good cry on the 
sofa. When I roused myself up 
again it was growing dusk, and I 
think Luke brought me some tea; 
at any rate it was some time before 
I thought of the letter, and then I 
began in a fright to look about me, 
and at last I found it—O Cyril !— 
in the fender, where a hot coal had 
fallen upon it, and slowly burnt it 
away.’ 
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Cyril threw himself back on the 
sofa. 

‘My. poor darling—my poor 
lonely little darling! Then she 
never had that letter, and thought 
I had cruelly deserted her! But, 
Diana, why did you never tell me?’ 

‘You never asked, Cyril; and I 
grew, by degrees, to think that per- 
haps it was better for you that that 
letter should never reach its desti- 
nation, and might save you from a 
connection that would be as a 
millstone about your neck in later 
life. I went to Sydney-street some 
time after; but the houses had 
been pulled down.’ 

‘ But what could her father have 
meant by “Gone to shame—no 
daughter of mine ?”’ said Cyril, all 
his doubts returning upon him. 
‘ How did you meet with her, Di?’ 

Then Diana told him of the 
sweet voice she and Campo Maes- 
tro heard singing before The Cot- 
tage on that bleak January night ; 
and Cyril shivered as he realised 
the want and suffering that his 
poor little wife must have suffered ; 
but still he hesitated, till Diana, 
looking up, and understanding his 
hesitation, added : 

‘Probably when the poor girl 
could no longer conceal that your 
child would soon be born, her 
father refused to believe she was 
married, and she went away from 
him in shame and despair.’ 

Cyril seized her hand, and kissed 
it far more rapturously than he 
had ever done when he was making 
mock love to her. 

‘ God bless you for that thought, 
Di! You are a true woman. I 
must go to her—my poor little pet !’ 
And he wag off like a skyrocket, 
with all th@old impetuosity. 

With rather a sad smile, Diana 
stood in the window, and watched 
his rapid eager walk, so different 
from the languid lounge that had 
characterised him since his return 
to England. 
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‘Another dream dispelled,’ she 
sighed, as she turned away, adding, 
with a slight laugh, as she smoothed 
her ruffled hair before the mirror, 
‘I don’t think even this will kill 
me, or wound me very much.’ 

Soon after, the door opened, and 
old Luke appeared. 

* Sir Gilbert Clive is down-stairs, 
ma’am. I said I would see if you 
were at home,’ said that discreetest 
of servants. 

‘Show him up, Luke, directly. 
You were quite right.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
REUNITED. 


Ir isa good walk from Regency- 
terrace, Kensington, to Newton- 
road, Bayswater; but Cyril’s mind 
was in such a tumult that it never 
once occurred to him to get into 
a hansom, great as was his impa- 
tience to reach his destination. 
The rapid bodily movement seemed 
to relieve his excited feelings; to 
sit still in a cab, even though it 
carried him more quickly than his 
own legs could do, would have 
driven him wild. He strode over 
the ground, lost in thought, seeing 
no one, hearing nothing; his whole 
mind absorbed in recollections of 
the past and schemes for the 
future; his heart bounding with 
joy one moment, as the vision 
flashed into his mind of a home in 
the years to come, with his lovely 
wife and—child—his child—his 
little daughter— and sinking with 
despair the next, as some dark 
doubt crossed his brain. What 
about that money Sir-Conway Joy 
had lent her? Diana certainly 
said he had lent her money, and 
seemed to hint that it signified a 
relenting on Olga’s part as to her 
refusal of Sir Conway’s first offer. 
Why had he not asked Diana about 
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it more definitely before starting 
off in such mad haste? His pace 
slackened, he half hesitated, only 
to set off again with increased 
speed the next minute. 

‘I will know the worst,’ he mut- 
tered, ‘or the best. After all, she 
is my wife, and has good reason 
for thinking I left her brutally, un- 
provided for, and uncared for ; it 
is my place to seek her out first.’ 

He hurried on, showing but 
scant courtesy to the crowd of 
ladies and dandies that impeded 
his impatient steps in Westbourne- 
grove, as they flocked round the 
bonnet-shops and drapers, com- 
pletely blocking the pavement in 
some places; but he got through 
them at last, and turned into New- 
ton-road, his heart beating high as 
he came in sight of Myrtle Cottage, 
to sink an instant later with a sud- 
den icy chill, as he saw the familiar 
figure of Sir Conway Joy standing 
in the gateway of the little garden in 
front of the cottage. He was evi- 
dently bidding a lingering and, as 
it seemed to Cyril, a tender good- 
bye to some one in the door or 
window ; and Cyril’s rage rose up 
hotly. He hurried on, rash and 
eager to face his rival ; but before 
he had gone half a dozen steps, 
Sir Conway raised his hat with a 
final flourish, and dashed off in 
the opposite, direction, entirely un- 
conscious that Cyril was approach- 
ing him. Once again he stopped, 
and half turned back. Had he 
not better leave matters as they 
were, and go away altogether—go 
back to India, and try and forget 
the last few years, blot them out 
utterly from his life? But then 
came strongly back to him the re- 
membrance of his dark bitter life 
in India, the unworthy life he had 
led there, the hard suspicious na- 
ture that had grown up in him; 
and he could not make up his 
mind to go back to it without at 
least proving for himself, beyond 
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all doubt, that he was justified in 
it. And his heart yearned to see 
his child—his firstborn daughter. 
He turned resolutely again, passed 
through the little garden, and ran 
lightly and swiftly up the steps. The 
front door stood wide open ; but 
he could hear his old aversion, 
Patty, talking loudly and cheerily 
somewhere up-stairs. He would 
not run the risk of being told by 
Patty that her mistress declined to 
see him ; so he walked softly across 
the little hall, and pushed open a 
door that stood ajar, and stepped 
quietly into the cottage drawing- 
room. 

Olga was sitting in a low chair, 
holding little May tightly in her 
arms, and rocking herself to and 
fro, as if in physical pain. The 
poor girl had just been through a 
trying scene with Aline, whose 
clear bright path afforded such a 
painful contrast to her own dark 
clouded way, that the quiet self- 
control for which she was remark- 
able had given way, and, snatching 
up her child as her only comforter, 
she had run away from Aline to 
relieve her overcharged heart. 
The child sat quiet and awestruck 
as Margherita’s hot tears fell over 
her hair and face. She so rarely 
saw her mother weep that she 
could not understand it ; but pre- 
sently she raised her little plump 
hands, and, taking Olga’s flushed 
face between them, she tried to 
draw it towards her. 

‘May loves sweet mother, May 
does,’ she lisped, with a child’s first 
notion of comforting. 

Cyril took a step forward to 
clasp mother and child in his long- 
ing arms ; but at that instant Olga 
raised her head and saw him. 

With a sudden proud movement 
she stood up, and, placing her 
child behind her, faced him with 
a hard defiant look in her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

‘To what may I owe the hon- 
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our of this unmanly intrusion ?’ she 
asks coldly. 

Cyril is stung nearly to mad- 
ness. 

‘ My visit, madam, ought not to 
be an intrusion; the visits of Sir 
Conway Joy are evidently received 
with more favour; but then he 
does not forget his cheque-book.’ 

Olga’s eyes flashed dangerously 
at this cruel taunt ; but a moment 
after they softened, as the happy 
thought rushed warmly into her 
heart that he was jealous, that he 
must still care for her. The idea 
made her momentarily dizzy with 
happiness. 

‘I will not have my wife singing 
in public and receiving money 
from young men,’ continued Cyril, 
in a fierce rage. 

iis wife! He called her his 
wife! Was she dreaming, or was 
this true? She took one step to- 
wards him with softening face. 

‘Sir Conway Joy is going to 
marry Aline Urquhart, and he 
came here to see her.’ 

‘Olga, my love, can this be 
true ?’ he cried, in eager impetuous 
haste. 

‘By the memory of our love,’ 
she replied solemnly, ‘ it is true.’ 

‘Not by the memory, my own 
sweet wife,’ he said, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her passion- 
ately ; ‘by the reality, the true deep 
reality of our love.’ 

‘O Cuthbert!’ she said, calling 
him naturally by the old familiar 
name. ‘Tell me, in the name of 
God and our child, am I your 
wife—your lawful wife ?’ 

‘In the sight of God and man, 
my true legal wife! he replied as 
solemnly. ‘Olga, you did not 
think me such a brute as that?’ 
he added reproachfully. 

‘I did not know what to think,’ 
she answered, with a deep sob of 
happiness, as she laid her head on 
his breast. 

‘My poor darling! my sweet 
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little suffering wife ’ he murmured, 
as he fondly stroked the bright 
rippling hair. ‘ It was all a miser- 
able mistake, and has spoilt four 
years of our lives. But we must 
try and forget all that, and forgive 
the author of all our sorrow.’ 

‘ Forgive !’ she repeated wonder- 
ingly ; ‘ whom have we to forgive ? 

‘I will tell you everything soon, 
my darling; you will trust me till 
then ?” 

Her only reply was to lay her 
head once more upon his breast, 
and lift his hand passionately to 
her lips. 

For the first time since her 
child’s birth, Olga had completely 
forgotten her, so absorbed and 
lost was she in this whirl of happi- 
ness, that had at one stroke re- 
stored her to love and honour. 
But at this moment the little one’s 
existence was recalled to her by a 
burst of merry childish laughter in 
the garden behind the house. 

Olga lifted her face to meet her 
husband’s answering smile of love 
and pleasure. 

‘Little pet,’ said Olga gently, 
‘I had forgotten her; she must 
have crept away to Aline. Cuth- 
bert, what will Miss Hartley say ?” 

‘What about, my darling ? 

‘ About my being your wife : she 
is so fond of you.’ 

‘She knows all about it, dearest.’ 

Then gently and kindly he tells 
Olga the fate of his letter to her, 
touching as slightly as possible on 
Miss Hartley’s share in it; laying 
stress on the accident of its being 
burnt, and the deep conviction in 
Diana’s mind that Miss Olga Lay- 
ton was some low and unworthy 
character. He did not forget that 
though Miss Hartley had been the 
cause of all Olga’s misery and suf- 
fering, she had also been a noble 
and generous friend to the girl 
when she knew nothing of who 
and what she was. And Olga was 
too happy to ask close questions 
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or seek for more information than 
Cyril volunteered. 

‘I wish our dear Miss Hartley 
was happily married,’ said Olga, as 
Cyril finished his story. ‘JZy hap- 
piness would be complete then. 
Her nature is too generous and 
sympathetic to live alone.’ 

And so Miss Hartley was be- 
ginning to think herself. When 
Cyril rushed from The Cottage 
in such an unceremonious man- 
ner to seek his wife, Diana gave 
way to a burst of shame and dis- 
appointment. Gloss over her con- 
duct about that letter as she would, 
in her secret heart she felt humili- 
ated at the part she had acted, and 
at the position in which she must 
have placed herself in Cyril's esti- 
mation. She felt inclined to quar- 
rel with Olga for being the inno- 
cent cause of her humiliation, and 
could find it in her heart to wish 
she had left her in her poverty and 
obscurity. Then the noble and 
generous side of her nature as- 
serted itself, and she was angry 
with herself for even temporarily 
harbouring such mean and un- 
worthy thoughts. It was in the 
midst of this tumult of contrary 
feelings that Luke appeared rather 
timidly at the drawing-room door 
to announce that Sir Gilbert was 
below, and was commended by 
his wayward mistress for having 
admitted him contrary toher orders. 

She was delighted at any inter- 
ruption to her disagreeable reflec- 
tions, and more especially pleased 
that the interruption should come 
in the form of Sir Gilbert, to whom 
she could tell the great discovery 
she had that day made, and with 
whom she could fully and freely 
discuss everything. 

So she welcomed the Baronet 
with her most beaming smile and 
her most gracious manner ; but he 
knew every shade in her face too 
well to be deceived by a gay man- 
ner. 
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‘I have been awaiting Cyril's 
return with your answer about 
Ascot to-morrow, my dear Diana,’ 
he said, looking at her steadily 
and gravely, as he bowed over her 
extended hand in his usual courtly 
fashion ; ‘ but he tarried so long I 
came on myself. You look trou- 
bled and agitated, however: may 
I ask to share whatever troubles 
you ?” 

‘The trouble that agitates me 
belongs as much to you as to me, 
Sir Gilbert,’ she replied ; and then, 
with her usual impetuosity, she 
poured into his wondering ears the 
story of Cyril and Olga; of the 
letter intrusted to her, and of hers 
and Sir Gilbert’s subsequent joint 
and unsuspecting protection of 
Olga in the person of the myste- 
rious Margherita. Only one small 
fact she withheld—her own fool- 
ish passion for Cyril; she spared 
the father that pain, and let him 
believe the destruction of the let- 
ter was an accident that happened 
in the commotion of Cyril’s abrupt 
departure. 

Sir Gilbert was almost stunned 
at first; but as Miss Hartley went 
on in warm and eloquent words to 
recall the sufferings the young wife 
was enduring when they first found 
her, and to bring before him in 
glowing terms the picture of his 
beautiful refined daughter-in-law 
as they knew and loved her now, 
his heart melted within him; and 
his noble upright nature was fur- 
thermore so rejoiced to find that 
his son had from the first acted 
the part of a true and honourable 
gentleman towards his obscure 
love, that Miss Hartley did not 
find much difficulty in winning a 
free and full pardon for the happy 
young couple; more especially 
when Sir Gilbert, emboldened by 
their long and confidential talk, 
once more laid his hand and heart 
at Miss Hartley’s feet, and ob- 
tained her promise to come and 
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share his stately but lonely home. 
As Lady Clive, rich, handsome, 
clever, and comparatively young, 
adored by her husband, whom she 
had always warmly liked and es- 
teemed, and admired by a large 
circle of friends, what happier lot 
could she ask? She would still be 
free to gratify her ambitious aims 
as an authoress if she liked, with 
the advantage of holding a far 
more influential position as Sir 
Gilbert Clive’s wife than as Miss 
Hartley. So she consented grace- 
fully to reward the Baronet’s long 
and chivalrous devotion, and then 
they held a further lengthy discus- 
sion on the arrangements that must 
be made for the younger couple. 

Diana proposed, with a faint and 
becoming blush, that when she 
left The Cottage, Cyril and Olga 
should take possession of it, with 
a liberal allowance from the Baro- 
net. Sir Gilbert warmly approved 
of this plan, and made it the ex- 
cuse for urging Diana to become 
Lady Clive without further loss of 
time. Olga’s father, Miss Hartley 
thought, would prefer to remain 
quietly, so long as his feeble life 
lasted, at Myrtle Cottage, with 
faithful Patty to take care of him. 
So, whilst Cyril and Olga held 
loving talk together, and Cyril con- 
fided to his wife his fears lest his 
father should resent his son’s secret 
marriage, all difficulties were being 
smoothed out of their path by the 
hand that had in rash ignorance 
first divided them. 

‘Eh, well!’ soliloquised Patty, 
as she put little Miss Clive to bed 
on the evening of that eventful 
day, ‘it’s a queer world! Who'd 
ever ‘a thought that long gawk of 
a drawing-chap was a Baronet’s 
son? And so Miss Olga is Mrs. 
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Clive, and mebbe she'll be Lady 
Clive some fine day. “ My lady, 
ma'am; yes, my lady; no, my 
lady.” And Mamzelle Aline’s go- 
ing to be my lady too. Well, I 
needn’t whip my poor stoopid 
tongue no longer into parley-voo- 
ing madame and mamzelle, that’s 
one comfort, my poppet, ain’t it? 
Kiss Patty pretty; and go to sleep 
and dream of yer new father.’ 

It was a gay light-hearted party 
that bowled through Richmond on 
the way to Ascot the next day on 
Sir Gilbert’s drag, drawn by four 
splendid bay horses. The Baronet 
himself handled the ribbons, and 
skilfully piloted his team through 
the somewhat narrow and crooked 
streets of the old town, once so 
favoured by royalty. Beside him 
sat Miss Hartley, handsome and 
triumphant ; immediately behind 
them were Cyril and his happy 
young wife, whilst Sir Conway 
Joy and Aline occupied the back 
seat. 

Miss Hartley and Sir Gilbert were 
laughing heartily over Olga’s gra- 
phic account of poor little Campo 
Maestro’s disgust the night before, 
when he had called, to find that 
she had resigned all thoughts of 
trying to grasp the sceptre of fame 
that had approached so nearly 
within reach of her hand, and in- 
tended to give herself up entirely 
to the bondage of her wedding- 
ring. 

‘ Poor little Campo,’ said Diana, 
‘he cannot understand that, after 
all, home is a true woman’s real 
kingdom. “Ze art’ is with him 
before everything. But he will get 
over it; and we will console him 
by having another private perform- 
ance of our opera, with you as our 
faultless Marguerite ’ 


END OF ‘SCEPTRE AND RING.’ 














BY THE SEA. 
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TiRED with the struggle, 

With the ceaseless needs of life ; 
Tired of the petty jar, 

Of the toil and strife ; 
Of the doubt and of the fear, 
Of the care that haunts us here ; 
Of the fever and the fretting, 
Useless dreaming, vain regretting, 
Baffled aim, ungranted prayer, 
Chafe and turmoil everywhere— 
With a vague unseeing sight, 
She looked on the September night. 





Broad and vast before her, 
Spreading leagues away, 
Hushing in the hush of night, 
Gray beneath the gray, 
Light winds ruffling on her breast, 
Lay the sea in solemn rest. 
Bright and wide the pathway showed 
Where the harvest moonlight glowed, 
Reaching from the silent land, 
By the great horizon spanned, 
Where sky and sea together blend, 
Where our dim sweet fancies tend. 


To the golden glory 

Came a little bark, 
Shone in it for a moment, 

Then glided into dark. 
So in a dull life’s hours and days 
A child’s fresh laugh, a word of praise, 
A flower, a smile, a gentle duty, 
Or a thought of peace and beauty, 
O’er the arid waste may fling 
A light all pure and glistening, 
Where a sad heart may rest and win 
New strength new conflicts to begin. 
S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A RECEPTION in Lady Flosset’s 
drawing-room is always charming. 
Lady Flosset understands society, 
her own value, and how to make 
life agreeable to herself and other 
people. 

She is a beauty, still young, 
though the Earl of Flosset is her 
second husband ; still in love with 
life, although she has tasted of 
almost everything which it has to 
give. She is a very charming wo- 
man, a favourite with everybody 
except her husband, who, being 
personally insignificant, is rather 
afraid of her and of her temper. 

It needs no great knowledge of 
character to see that Lady Flosset 
is quite accustomed to have her 
own way, and would take it at any 
cost. That trait in her disposition 
does not prevent her being a de- 
lightful hostess, a most charming 
acquaintance. 

On a certain hot evening Lady 
Flosset is receiving her friends, a 
very select circle, yet her large 
drawing-rooms are quite as full as 
is at allagreeable. They are cool, 
fortunately ; for Lady Flosset de- 
lights in making everything com- 
fortable, and uses all appliances 
that money can command for this 
purpose. Yet in that inner draw- 
ing-room, where just now a distin- 
guished lady amateur is giving a 
violin solo, it is only just possible 
to breathe, and quite impossible 
to move about except edgeways 
and with much dexterity, the 
crowd is so great. There is plenty 
of space in the room where Lady 
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Flosset stands receiving her friends, 
although a little knot of admirers 
lingers about for the chance of 
speaking to her now and then. 
Lady Flosset has the responsibility 
of a royal visitor on her mind to- 
night, and is keeping the very 
sweetest smile upon her face while 
she watches the doorway through 
which this august advent is ex- 
pected. But she benefits each 
comparatively unimportant arrival 
with this smile also ; and each one 
thinks how charming and how gra- - 
cious she is. ‘There are one or 
two professional beauties already 
amid the throng. Lady Flosset 
has received them with a sweet 
grace, born of the knowledge that 
she is handsomer than any of 
them, though the photograph-shops 
know her not. She has as much 
of the devil in her, too, as any 
adventuress who has fought her 
way to fame by sheer pluck and 
pertinacity. At least so thought 
a certain gentleman who was pre- 
sented to her, and who noticed, 
with his rapid insight, two things 
about her—the tigerish gleam of 
the sleepy eyes, half-hidden be- 
neath the heavy white eyelids ; 
and the sweet insincerity of her 
smile. Her perfect beauty, her 
perfect dress, her perfect manner, 
passed by him unnoticed. 

He was one of the lions of the 
evening : a young American author, 
who made his appearance in Lon- 
don society as a distinguished and 
extraordinary writer, interesting to 
every one from his peculiar and 
brilliant personality. The beauti- 
ful Countess was charmed that, in 
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her drawing-room, this new hero 
of the hour should make his first 
appearance. She introduced him 
to a gentleman who was standing 
near her, and turned away from 
him, for she had to welcome new 
arrivals. But she took her first 
opportunity of turning again to 
look at him ; for his face and form 
had caught her attention. Was 
she mistaken in thinking this the 
most wonderfully attractive-looking 
man she had ever seen? No; 
she was right, as she decided the 
instant her eyes fell again upon him. 

He was stalwart, superb, this 
Lionel Harcourt. He carried 
himself as though he were the 
very pilot or prince of the new 
country whence he had sprung. 
This is a not uncommon manner- 
ism among his countrymen ; but 
there seemed, at all events to Lady 
Flosset’s eyes, something specially 
dominant and triumphant in this 
man’s air. He owned a magnifi- 
cent physique—looked, indeed, 
rather more like a prize-fighter 
than a man of letters. He was a 
splendid animal, with as quiet and 
great a physical pride about him 
as a full-grown lion. Powerful, 
even rather too full of strength, he 
looked something like ‘a twelve- 
foot sunflower in a bed of gera- 
niums. Not that he was bigger 
than the men about him, but he 
was so full of physical well-being 
and contentment. So far for his 
form; his face carried out the 
story, with its strongly-marked 
brows, firm nose, and heavy yellow 
moustache. But the eyes contra- 
dicted the whole thing, and that 
flatly. These were not the eyes 
of a prize-fighter, of a creature 
easily contented; they were the 
eyes of a dreamer, of one who 
knew, of the pain of the soul, of 
the passion of life, of the deep 
yearning for the unreachable. 

It was this contradiction which 
had caught Lady Flosset’s atten- 
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tion, and which fascinated her 
more the more she observed it. 
She did not understand it in the 
least. To her that look seemed 
one of indifference, of conscious 
superiority. What was the man, 
that he could afford to look like 
this amid one of the most distin- 
guished gatherings in Europe, and 
in which, too, he stood, as it were, 
upon sufferance, for, after all, he 
was merely an artist ? 

How splendid that word appears 
to the young beginner upon the 
rosy thorny way of art work—with 
what contempt and conclusive de- 
traction it can be used! But it 
takes a woman of fashion to utter 
the word ‘artist’ properly. Lady 
Flosset said it to herself once or 
twice as she watched Lionel Har- 
court from under her heavy eye- 
lids. She said it again as she 
took off her diamonds with the 
dawn breaking over the sky, 
making the flowers in her dress- 
ing-room window glow with new 
colour and brightness. She came 
to the window, and drew aside 
the silken curtains for a mo- 
ment. ‘I ought to have slept 
when the flowers did,’ she said, 
with a strange sort of smile ; ‘ for 
that man is a child of nature, and I 
am in love with him. But he too 
has entered this vortex of society, 
this whirl of unnatural living—I 
can teach him there is something as 
ardent asa Southern sun, even here!’ 

With the smile upon her lips she 
turned away, and, putting her head 
upon her pillow, was soon fast 
asleep. She slept with the quiet 
sleep of the virtuous and hard- 
working. An eventful night had 
been hers. Had she not held a 
charming reception, received royal- 
ty with success, herself been the 
most beautiful among the beauty 
women, and, above all, had she not 
fallen in love? All this was surely 
enough to sleep soundly upon; 
so, at least, Lady Flosset found it. 
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After a few hours of that deep 
slumber which marks a good con- 
science, the beautiful Countess 
woke to the remembrance of her 
fresh fancy. It brought back the 
smile to her face, for it added a 
new lustre to a life of which she 
was growing somewhat tired. She 
was a woman who was not satisfied 
when she had fulfilled her ambi- 
tion. She loved vividness of life, 
the life of the senses. Her ambi- 
tion was to be a queen, a success, 
wherever she might be; but she 
also wanted to feel herself. Some 
women who had passed through 
such a career as hers would have 
been well content with what she 
had got; but she was not. She 
was half Spanish, and some hot 
blood surged in her veins. Mar- 
ried while a mere child to a 
wealthy, fast, jealous Spanish gen- 
tleman, she had learned, under 
his training, to smile superficially, 
to deceive as a matter of course, 
and to look for her pleasures any- 
where but at home. As a beauti- 
ful rich young widow she had re- 
velled in life, and vowed for free- 
dom; but a coronet, and the idea 
of entering one of the best English 
families, proved too great a tempta- 
tion for her, and she gave up her 
liberty—or seemed to. Little 
Lord Flosset soon found out that 
she meant to keep it. He stuck his 
eyeglass in his eye, and stared at 
her in simple amazement the first 
time she treated him to an example 
ofher temper. He considered her 
the handsomest woman on earth, 
and damned fine in a fury. But 
he was driven ere long to the 
conclusion that gentler creatures 
who worshipped him for ‘his rank, 
and never laughed at him when he 
stuttered, were much more agree- 
able to caress. He had given his 
rank to this splendid black-eyed 
Spaniard. She could afford to 
laugh at him. He stuck to his 
colours like a gentleman, was seen 
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everywhere with her, and was really 
proud of her social success. But 
in private life he was so little sure 
of what his welcome would be 
that, like an ill-used lap-dog, he 
preferred to keep out of sight. 

And so this morning Lady Flos- 
set did not even give a thought to 
her lord’s existence, he being quite 
unlikely to obtrude himself on her 
notice. She lay still in her bed 
and drank her coffee and read her 
letters, thinking the while of Lionel 
Harcourt. It was pleasant to think 
of him ; he was something different 
from the men who ordinarily formed 
her circle of admirers. 

And Lionel—this morning—gave 
not a thought to his gracious 
hostess of the previous evening. 
If he had it would not have been 
an admiring one. Lady Flosset 
hardly seemed handsome to him ; 
for he was one of those men who 
prize expression above all other 
feminine beauties. And Lady 
Flosset was so far a woman of fa- 
shion that she wore her smile and 
drooped her eyes to mask her feel- 
ing instead of to express it. 

He was breakfasting this morn- 
ing in a tiny dining-room in a tiny 
house within an easy drive of Lady 
Flosset’s ‘city mansion,’ as_ the 
Americans call a house in London. 
Opposite him sat a young, bright, 
very pretty woman, possessed of 
that sort of expressiveness of face 
which keeps the very colour com- 
ing and going with the passing ex- 
citement of the moment. Ona 
either side of her was a bonny 
small face, rosy and audacious with 
healthy childhood. These were 
Mrs. Lionel Harcourt and her two 
babies, just growing out of baby- 
dom. 

Mrs. Harcourt was not only very 
pretty and bright and young, but 
very interested in everything. She 
was teasing Lionel to tell her all 
about Lady Flosset’s reception ; she 
would have liked to have been 
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there herself; the next best thing 
was to hear all she could about it. 
For she loved gaiety and dress and 
all the frothy prettiness of society ; 
she knew too little of it to guess at 
its dark places. But Lionel, though 
he made some little effort, was no 
great success as a gossip this 
morning ; he had the conclusion of 
a novel on his mind, and could not 
easily give his attention to anything 
else. Seeing this, Mrs. Harcourt, 
who was practically minded, and 
greatly valued the cheque which 
was the result of finishing a novel, 
refrained from the many questions 
which she would have liked to ask. 
But she did ask ‘just one.’ ‘ You 
have not even told me what Lady 
Flosset herself was like ?’ 

‘She is considered a great beau- 
ty, I hear,’ said Lionel, ‘ but she is 
not half so pretty as you are.’ 

With which he departed to his 
study, leaving Mrs. Harcourt in a 
very contented frame of mind. Her 
husband honestly admired her, and 
had no idea of pleasing her vanity 
when he spoke the truth, but still 
he showed a very good instinctive 
knowledge of human nature. Mrs. 
Harcourt was still a mere child in 
most things, but her vanity was 
rather over-developed. It is a 
harmless vice enough, and only 
indicates 2 comparatively unde- 
veloped mind. 

Mrs. Harcourt fussed over her 
babies and made herself busy in 
her little house. Everything was 
new and amusing toher. Perhaps 
no people enjoy London as do the 
Americans at first. ‘There is a 
mixture of newness and familiarity, 
of difference and kinship. Lionel 
meantime remained locked in the 
little room which he had appro- 
priated to his books and papers. 
No charm of newness must tempt 
him out of that sternly-closed sanc- 
tum. For, however cheerful and 
easy Mrs. Harcourt may be, with 
all responsibilities pleasantly put 
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upon her husband’s broad shoul- 
ders, he knows very well there is no 
ease for him until that novel is 
both finished and sold. He has 
had to borrow money in order to 
face the world at all in London, 
where he hopes to earn more by 
being able to publish in both 
countries. 

Writing seems a very pleasant 
and agreeable vocation; so, per- 
haps, most writers would allow it 
to be. But it loses its charm when 
it loses its spontaneity ; very few 
artists of any sort revel in their 
work when once they are put into 
professional harness. The business 
man has a business soul, as a rule, 
and seems to find abundant enjoy- 
ment which suits him. Making 
money, for instance, appeals to his 
mindas a fineart in itself; and hecan 
find exhilaration in iced champagne. 
He knows nothing of the pain of 
that soul which feels itself capable 
of better work than mere money- 
making, and which looks to clear 
skies, free air, and the pure breath 
of dawn for its inspiration. More- 
over, the practical difficulty is that 
the man who lives on his imagina- 
tion cannot always make that Ariel 
his slave. And when an author 
who has made a reputation as an 
imaginative writer has to work © 
without his Ariel he runs heavy 
risks. But Lionel Harcourt had 
not come to this; the final flight 
of his romance had so strong a rush 
in it that it carried him on of its 
own strength. Only, he was a lit- 
tle hurt by this very fact. The 
story which was so near its end had 
acquired a vitality of its own, and 
was working out its own moral. 
A gloomy suggestion sometimes 
came into his mind that this moral 
might not be very acceptable to 
the popular taste. Still, it was too 
late now to stay his hand—the 
thing must hurry to its end. There 
was a certain enthusiasm in thus 
yielding himself up to the power 
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of his own creation which carried 
him through the long hot day in 
that little back room in South 
Kensington. ¥et, when it came to 
the sultry evening, and Mrs. Har- 
court timidly told him that dress 
for dinner he must, for he was en- 
gaged out, he found he had a bad 
headache, and did not want to 
dine at all, much less go to a 
dinner. 

‘But you have to go,’ said Mrs. 
Harcourt, ‘and you know every one 
says to get on in London you must 
succeed in society. It is hard you 
should have to do both parts of the 
work !’ 

‘You ought to do the social part 
for me, I suppose?’ said Lionel rue- 
fully, feeling his head: aches were 
unaccustomed there. 

‘Some day I will,’ said his wife. 
‘When I have got some dresses to 
go in. But I think,’ she added, 
laughing pleasantly enough, ‘I 
should be your ruin if I appeared 
in any of my old gowns.’ 

* It is a shame, too,’ said Lionel ; 
‘if you had Lady Flosset’s dia- 
monds and dresses no one would 
ever notice her; you are twice as 
pretty.’ 

‘Come, now! cried the lady, 
‘dress yourself and forget me. 
Next season perhaps I can come 
out.’ 

‘O, heavens, no! exclaimed 
Lionel, turning back at the door. 
‘I am not going out without you 
much longer. If that manuscript 
of mine doesn’t buy you some 
dresses I sha’n’t think very much 
of it or myself.’ 

He went away with this, leaving 
Mrs. Harcourt gazing upon the 
manuscript in question. Would it 
buy her some dresses and enable 
her to go into the society she de- 
sired to see? The query was a 
very doubtful one to her mind ; as 
a money-making machine she had 
mo great reverence for Lionel’s 
brain. Yet it was the only bank 


she knew of or had any hope from ; 
so she looked at the manuscript 
with a more tender interest than 
otherwise she might have bestowed 
upon it. Lionel meantime got 
into his dress-coat (which was not 
very new, and might, on some men, 
have looked almost shabby), and 
went out to use his brains once 
more ; for what he had to do was 
to get on with the people he met, 
instead of, as should be with a 
brainworker, meeting the people 
with whom he could get on. 

Some days passed in this fashion, 
and then at last Lionel found him- 
self with a finished novel for sale, 
many bills to pay, many calls to 
make. He would need all his 
time for a little while until he had 
got rid of these arrears. He re- 
solved to devote his mornings to 
business and his afternoons to so- 
ciety. 

It was an odd experience; he 
did not realise how very funny it 
was, for a little while. But one 
day the humour of the situation 
struck him, 

He had found out very quickly 
that the London publishers did not 
value him according to the same 
standard as London society. They 
looked doubtingly upon him. Two 
business-like though polite gen- 
tlemen informed him at once with- 
out any delay what they could 
offer him for a novel. ‘ Your repu- 
tation and name are very familiar 
to us over here, of course, Mr. Har- 
court,’ said they, speaking in much 
the same style, ‘and it is quite easy 
to calculate what offer to make for 
your book. Your public is a select, 
not a popular one. We, of course, 
find that popular authors are the 
ones that pay.’ 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to ex- 
plain that this kind of speech pre- 
faced an offer smaller than should 
have been made, or that at all 
events these publishers felt that Mr. 
Harcourt might have expected 
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something: more of them. After 
interviewing the second of these 
Lionel determined to go straight 
into another office which happened 
to be very near at hand. He found 
here a tall burly gentleman, who 
evidently went in for being a sport- 
ing character. He also affected 
honesty and candour to a charming 
degree. 

‘Depends on what the book is 
about, Mr. Harcourt, whether we 
can do it for you. If it has got 
ideas in it, like your other novels, 
I’m afraid whether it would be 
worth while. Theories—ideas— 
they are the ruin of you writers. 
Leave all the ideas out, write a 
good easy society story, with no- 
thing more serious than. flirtation 
in it, and with your abilities you 
wouid make a great success.’ 

Lionel was fain to confess that 
there was something a little more 
serious than flirtation in his book ; 
so he bade this candid gentleman 
good-day, ana departed. 

It was well into the afternoon 
now; and as he was walking home 
—he was addicted to long walks, 
and seldom thought of going any- 
where under fifty miles except on 
his feet—it occurred to him that 
he had owed Lady Flosset a call 
quite as long as he ought. He 
did not feel inclined to go straight 
home with no brighter news than 
he had ; so he turned towards Lady 
Flosset’s house. 

She was at home. He was shown 
into a lovely little drawing-room, 
where he found Lady Flosset a- 
lone, reading. She put down the 
book as she welcomed him, 2nd he 
saw in a moment that it was one 
of his own. It made him uneasy 
and suspicious ; the thing seemed 
so absurd. But he suspected Lady 
Flosset unjustly on this occasion. 
She had never read a line he had 
written till she saw him, and since 
then she had been making up for 
lost time. 
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‘You will think it odd I should 
be reading your book at this mo- 
ment,’ said she, with a disarming 
candour. ‘It is not so odd as it 
seems. Only to-day have I suc- 
ceeded in getting this book; it 
does not seem very easy to obtain 
your books over here ?” 

Lionel almost blushed under 
this horrible thrust at his want of 
popularity ; but Lady Flosset was 
quite ignorant of what she had 
done, and did not notice the ex- 
pression which came over his face. 
She went on talking to him about 
the book. She would have liked 
to confess that she did not under- 
stand it, did not care for it, or ap- 
preciate it; but she conquered 
this inclination, and covered it 
cleverly with affected enthusiasm. 
She recalled many things which 
she had heard said of him and his 
writings, and reproduced them in 
her own bright wording. The flat- 
tery was subtly sweet; it fell 
upon Lionel’s soul like gentle rain 
after a drought. At another time 
he might have been indifferent ; 
but now it penetrated his being too 
deliciously for him to be insensible 
to it. 

Soon another caller came in, 
and almost immediately Lionel 
took his departure ; he paid calls 
as a matter of duty, not as an op- 
portunity for passing the time. 

‘I am coming to call on Mrs. 
Harcourt this week, if I may,’ 
said Lady Flosset, as she bade 
him good-bye. As she looked in 
his face, she saw that she had 
worked some change there; he 
wore a different expression from 
that which was on his face when 
he entered the room. ‘Have I 
any power over him yet,’ she won- 
dered, ‘ or is it mere vanity ? These 
men are so horribly vain always !’ 

Vanity! Lionel Harcourt had 
too much sensibility to be vain. 
That Lady Flosset had changed 
his mood was very true ; she had 
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made him laugh at himself and his 
Own position. 

‘Féted, flattered, and unpaid,’ 
he said to himself, as he walked 
home. ‘It will soon come to a 
question of whether to work for 
praise or for pay!’ 

His wife was at the window, 
watching for him. It seemed rather 
unsatisfactory to have nothing to 
offer her but Lady Flosset’s flatter- 
ing words ; yet that was his posi- 
tion, and he faced it as cheerfully 
as might be. 

* If these people in London think 
so much of you they ought to help 
you, remarked Mrs. Harcourt. 
‘Why, think of the money a wo- 
man like Lady Flosset wastes in 
the year !’ 

This did not seem to Lionel a 
very pertinent or practical remark. 
He retired to his study to con- 
sider what he should do next. 

Of course the book would be 
sold in the end; but in the mean 
time the butcher and baker could 
not be dispensed with, and their 
little bills grew larger each day. 
There is a singular pertinacity in 
human capacity for food; some of 
these recent experiments in starva- 
tion may in the future be of ser- 
vice to the starving professions. 

If briefless barristers, unpopular 
authors, and unhung artists could 
learn, at a small charge, the art of 
postponing their hunger when daily 
dinners are too great an extrava- 
gance for their means, it would be 
a very convenient arrangement. 
But even then they could hardly 
expect to carry out the system with 
their wives and children, if they 
have been so rash as to have given 
these hostages to fortune. No, the 
butcher, the baker, the milliner, 
tailor, and landlord all have to be 
appeased and satisfied. This seems 
so easy to do to men who have 
been started in business, and 
launched safely upon the happy 
waters of brisk money-making. 
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How different it is to the man 
who gets it all out of the actual 
use of his brain, perhaps he alone 
can know. This manuscript novel 
was at present Lionel’s sole hope 
of income ; he would not borrow 
again from his friends, for he al- 
ready owed more than he knew 
how to pay. The spirit of resolu- 
tion rose within him all the more 
stubbornly for the difficulties he 
met with. Knowing so clearly as 
he did the one course open to 
him, he grew stronger in pursuing 
it the more difficult it appeared. 
As a natural consequence the way 
cleared before him. The next pub- 
lisher whom he visited was young, 
enterprising, and had new capital 
in his business, but not many good 
authors’ names on his books. Lionel 
Harcourt was a name which evi- 
dently made him ‘feel proud.’ So 
the matter was settled to the satis- 
faction of both. On this occasion 
Lionel went home with a lighter 
step, and came into his house like 
a fresh breeze, as he used to do. 
Of late he had entered quietly, as 
though he didn’t want to attract 
attention. Now he walked straight 
into his wife’s little drawing-room, 
which bore ‘let furnished’ plainly 
visible on every article of furniture, 
and found her there—with Lady 
Flosset. 

Lady Flosset was most charm- 
ing, and Mrs. Harcourt was evi- 
dently blossoming under this sun- 
shine of sweet smiles. Mrs. Har- 
court delighted in filling that 
peculiar position which the wives 
of distinguished men attain. It is 
a very easy sort of notoriety to be 
looked upon with interest and curi- 
osity merely because some man of 
eminence has given you his name. 
Itis a glory cheaply obtained, which 
some women appropriate and fancy 
all their own. Mrs. Harcourt fell 
very simply into this trap. When 
Lady Flosset expressed a kind of 
gentle enthusiasm about her hus- 
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band and his writings, Mrs. Har- 
court, with innocent pleasure, took 
a reflected glory to herself. She 
began to feel a return of her old 
faith in Lionel when, as a pretty, 
perfectly ignorant girl, she had 
thought him the wisest and most 
wonderful man in the world. She 
needed the enthusiasm of some 
one else to guide her, for she had 
not brains enough of her own to 
be capable of measuring or apprais- 
ing Lionel’s. 

Both women’s faces changed as 
he entered ; brightened and soft- 
ened. It was a pleasant welcome, 
and a man of Lionel’s sensibilities 
could not but feel it. Lady Flosset 
gave him her slender hand, which 
had in its lissom grasp something 
catlike and sheathed. 

‘We were talking of you,’ she 
said. 

To many men these simple 
words, uttered as she uttered them, 
would have been absolutely intoxi- 
cating. Mrs. Harcourt, who, though 
not very intellectual, was by no 
means blind, felt a vague uneasi- 
ness, a dim stirring of jealousy 
within her, as she saw the veiled 
expressive look in the eyes which 
Lady Flosset raised to Lionel’s 
face. But e was blind—so pa- 
tently blind that both women re- 
cognisedit. Mrs. Harcourt breathed 
freely again, while Lady Flosset 
subdued a sudden pant of some- 
thing like fury. She would have 
liked to spring upon him then and 
there, and wake him to a sense of 
her existence and her beauty. But 
these passions, which some people 
carry in their bosoms as fiercely as 
the wild creature of the prairie, are 
hidden in civilised society beneath 
that terrible mask of good man- 
ners. Good manners are very 
agreeable, and certainly oil the 
wheels of life; but too often they 
actually hide from us the real per- 
son with whom we are in contact. 
If Lionel could have seen or 
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guessed at the passion hidden in 
the heart of the woman who smiled 
upon him so sweetly, he would 
have been amazed, despite his 
knowledge of human nature. He 
did not admire Lady Flosset, sim- 
ply because he saw her artificiality ; 
but he could not penetrate below 
that and discover the volcano of 
lawless passion, unregulated will, 
and overmastering caprice which 
burned beneath. 

‘You have promised to come to 
my next at-home evening, remem- 
ber, Mrs. Harcourt,’ said Lady 
Flosset, as she took her departure. 

‘ And here is another invitation!’ 
cried Mrs. Harcourt, as Lady Flos- 
set’s carriage drove away. She 
held up acard as she spoke. ‘I 
must go to this house—have you 
sold the novel, Lionel? Ah, I see 
you have—then I can have some 
new dresses ?” 

‘So you shall,’ said Lionel, in 
as gay a mood as herself, now that 
he had got the money for her. 
‘Let us go and look at the bills ; 
we must pay those first, you know 
—or some of them,’ he added, 
with a little hesitation of manner. 

He did not quite like the idea 
of looking at the bills; he feared 
they might have grown bigger 
than they had been when last he 
looked at them. 

They were bigger, and there 
were more of them. It is so much 
easier for several people to spend 
a few hundred pounds in a given 
time than for one person to earn 
them in that time. Lionel had 
been of late oppressed with a 
feeling that he was getting too 
far behindhand. It seemed to be 
so, indeed, now. New dresses 
seem a trifling matter to people 
who can afford them ; in the pre- 
sent case they just weighed down 
the scale too heavily on the wrong 
side. Some bills must be left over ; 
some must have a part paid; some 
money and some excuses must be 
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sent tothe friend who had advanced 
money. Lionel made out his plans 
with a bright eager face opposite 
him, watching him with great inter- 
est. There was no question about it 
—that face must be satisfied, spite 
of all creditors. It had lost none 
of its old charm for him, that fair 
fresh face. He did not know how 
it would be possible ever to refuse 
his wife anything which she wanted. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was at Lady Flosset’s house 
that Mrs. Harcourt made her first 
appearance in London. She looked 
charming. She was one of those 
light-hearted women who can utter- 
ly forget any trouble or anxiety, 
any doubt or responsibility, when 
a moment of gaiety arrives. She 


had been miserable and unhappy 
for some days past ; for Lionel had 
seemed to find work strangely diffi- 
cult, and yet to be terribly op- 


pressed with the necessity for doing 
it. This alarmed Mrs. Harcourt ; 
for she was accustomed to lean 
entirely upon him ; and if he grew 
apprehensive, she became bewil- 
dered at once. But now, in a 
dress which she knew suited her, 
the responsibility and anxiety all 
left at home, with nothing for the 
next few hours but to look nice 
and be agreeable, she felt that life 
was delightful again. She was very 
girlish in her disposition ; and the 
mere brilliance and soft sparkle of 
Lady Flosset’s beautiful rooms 
raised her spirits and made her 
feel joyous. It was all so pretty, 
and every one was so pleasant; it 
carried her back to the old days, 
when she fancied that as Lionel’s 
wife she would always be a sort of 
heroine. She looked so bright 
and happy herself in this mood, as 
she came through the rooms lean- 
ing upon Lionel’s arm, that many 
people noticed her, and several 
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gentlemen, who were charmed with 
the flash of a new bright face, de- 
termined to be introduced to her. 
Lady Flosset gave her one in- 
tense comprehensive glance as she 
greeted her. It was well that Mrs, 
Harcourt could not divine the 
hidden meaning of that look. She 
felt the quick eyes travel up and 
down her form, and held herself 
with a happy consciousness that 
she looked well. The fierce light 
under Lady Flosset’s heavy eye- 
lids would have scorched up that 
young fair-faced woman if it had 
had but enough strength. But 
Lady Flosset quickly looked away, 
and drew in her breath, as she said 
in her mind, ‘ After all, I may have 
to make a tool of her. If he can 
see no other woman but that rosy- 
cheeked fool of a girl, I can use 
her, can I not? But we will see first.’ 

While these thoughts were pass- 
ing through her mind, Lady Flos- 
set was talking with all her usual 
grace to an old nobleman who ad- 
mired her very much. She did not 
return his admiration. She had all 
the rank she wanted herself. There 
was nothing in a grisly old noble- 
man to win her attention, however 
great a personage he might be. 
And as yet she had never met with 
a man, noble or commoner, among 
all her train of admirers, who could 
really fire her or awake her pas- 
sion. Not one of them was big 
enough, personally, to touch her 
as she needed to be touched. She 
cared nothing for these men, whom 
she could influence and twist round 
her finger as she chose. She wanted 
aman whose will was stronger than 
her own ; who could dominate her. 
There was something which fasci- 
nated her in those deep indifferent- 
looking eyes of Lionel Harcourt ; 
they thrilled her whenever her 
gaze met his. When she first felt 
the power of his presence, she had 
flung herself into the charm with 
the whole force of a nature trained 
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to follow its own caprice as the 
one guiding star of existence. She 
was thirsty for something which 
would stimulate her, and wake up 
that tiger-nature that lay sleeping 
within her from sheer lack of ex- 
citement. But it was no longer 
necessary now that she should 
impel herself upon this new, de- 
lightful, perilous path. She recog- 
nised this evening, as she held 
Lionel’s hand for a moment in her 
own, that his touch controlled and 
swayed her whole being. It was 
splendid, this new fever, which 
made her blood rush rapidly and 
her heart beat high. Never since 
her first early girlish passions, 
when mere ordinary masculinity 
overawed her, had she been stirred 
and startled like this. And Lionel, 
quite as unconscious as he seemed 
of exercising this magic power over 
his beautiful hostess, passed on 
with his pretty wife at his side, 
and mingled in the crowd. Lionel’s 
recent experiences in publishing 
offices had produced a new state in 
him ; he had never been easily in- 
toxicated by notoriety; now he 
took it with a taciturnity which 
did not altogether please those 
who were ready to adore. He 
felt, with his quick perception and 
ready imagination, the incongruity 
of the thing. Here were esthetic 
ladies, fashionable ladies, women 
of the world, ready to pet him; 
men of distinction and position 
glad to know him, and according 
him that pleasant position of per- 
sonal distinction which thoroughly 
cultivated people instinctively give 
to genius. The contrast between 
all this and the grim facts of the 
publishing offices was something 
disagreeable enough to think about, 
but which Lionel, with his charac- 
teristic honesty, would not forget. 
He considered that he had yet 
to see which was the true esti- 
mate of him, that of a circle of 
cultivated people, or that of a trade 
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who have to deal with the public 
at large. All this was so fresh and 
vivid in his mind, so immediately 
personal to him, that it made him 
reply coldly to the delicate flat- 
teries which were offered him. 

‘What a pity it is that men of 
genius are always so unsociable !’ 
said a bright-eyed lady who was 
considered a brilliant conversation- 
alist, but who, after a few minutes 
of Lionel’s society, had given him 
up in despair. Eventually, however, 
Lionel came across a somewhat 
congenial being—male, therefore 
it did not try to flirt with him like 
the clever lady; Lionel hated 
being flirted with, especially ac- 
cording to the received canons of 
flirtation. This man interested 
him and made him forget his sur- 
roundings; he was a wild, unac- 
countable, but entirely irrepressible, 
poet ; he was always scandalising 
people, yet he was so undeniably 
a poet that they were obliged to 
fall down before him. He laughed 
at society, wherefore it delighted 
to honour him; he was erratic, 
erotic, full of impulse. He talked 
with delightful irrelevance of any- 
thing that occurred to him, from 
Greek plays or German philoso- 
phies to society scandal and the 
frailty of modern feminine reputa- 
tions. This amused Lionel, and 
he listened with interest to some 
brilliant literary criticisms, when 
suddenly the poet startled him by 
an abrupt change of subject. ‘ Tell 
me what you think of the beautiful 
Countess—our gracious hostess? 
I have met with few men able to 
measure her. You are a student 
of human nature—what do you 
think ?’ 

Surprised, Lionel merely an- 
swered, ‘I think she is very charm- 
ing. 

‘I tell you she is very danger- 
ous,’ said the poet, ‘and I’m in 
earnest. She is so fearfully clever 
no one suspects her to be what she 
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is. I have seen her look at you 
to-night, once or twice. You are 
unfortunately much too handsome, 
my poor friend, and that indiffer- 
ent look of yours is enough to win 
the women’s hearts. I warn you, 
she is dangerous ; women all are, 
but they are not equally clever. 
Thousand pities, isn’t it, that Scho- 
penhauer knew so little of women ? 
Instead of idle abuse we might 
have had something worth listening 
to if he had known more about 
the subject.’ 

This last bit of discursiveness 
was unusually rapid. Lionel un- 
derstood why, a moment after, 
when a soft and rather deep wo- 
man’s voice said, close beside him, 
‘Mr. Harcourt, I want some coffee 
very much; won’t you take me 
down-stairs ?” 

It was Lady Flosset. The room 
was very crowded, and she had 
gradually approached them, speak- 
ing to different people as she 
passed. She was so. close to Lionel 
now that her voice startled him. 
The presence at his side of the 
very woman he was at the moment 
mentally trying to estimate attract- 
ed his whole attention to her. He 
fixed his eyes on her face as together 
they threaded their way out of the 
room, with a more penetrating and 
interested look than any he had 
yet bestowed upon her. Her face 
was downcast, yet she felt the 
difference in his manner. She 
knew that she had obtained his 
attention at last, though she knew 
not how. She determined to seize 
the auspicious instant. ° 

‘Let us sit down here,’ she said. 

She turned into a nook which 
was not lighted, and so had passed 
unnoticed. Pushing back a heavy 
curtain which half hid the alcove, 
she sank down upon a low cush- 
ioned seat. 

* How pleasant it is,’ she said, 
with a delicious weariness in her 
deep voice, ‘to be for just a little 
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moment where it is dark and 
cool.’ 

He could only dimly see her 
figure as she leaned back against 
the cushions ; as she slowly swayed 
her fan there came from her a 
flower-like scent, unknown of 
Rimmel. 

He recognised at that moment 
that the poet was right ; there was 
something dangerous in this wo- 
man’s atmosphere. It pleased and 
amused him to find a reality like 
this amid what seemed to him a 
rather unsexed society. He liked 
a fine strong dash of colour, such 
as a passionate woman creates. 
But the sense of her power did not 
make him her lover as it might 
many men of even greater brain 
power than he had. She might 
have enslaved a Byron. She only 
interested Lionel Harcourt. 

‘Have you given up the quest 
after coffee ?’ he asked, ‘ or shall I 
get you some?” 

‘We will go into the supper- 
room in a moment,’ she answered, 
‘but there are so many people 
there. I am taking a brief breath- 
ing space. I wish you would talk 
to me and let me listen !’ 

He sat down beside her imme- 
diately. 

‘What shall I tell you ?—what 
I think of England? That is what 
every one asks me. [I likeit. I 
think your old institutions and old 
houses and class distinctions are 
delightful. The very air is differ- 
ent in a monarchical country ; one 
cannot move quite so quickly. 
We move too fast in America.’ 

*I am a born Republican,’ said 
Lady Flosset.’ 

‘You can afford to say so,’ he 
answered. 

* Ah, but it is in me,’ she said, 
with a hurriedness as if some swift 
emotion were rising within her. 
*Men and women are the same, all 
the world over, in every class. 
There are a few who make the 
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world worth living in; the rest are 
fools. And it is the latter large 
overbearing class that cling to our 
old institutions and laws, and make 
slaves of us all, from prince to 
peasant. The poor are punished 
after a simple fashion, the rich 
after a complex fashion, for the 
human nature that is in them. 
We all want to escape sometimes 
from the network we have fastened 
around ourselves !’ 

‘You understand social life too 
well to want to escape from it, 
surely, Lady Flosset.’ 

‘You are very acute,’ she said, 
looking up with a laugh in her 
eyes which he could see even in 
the dim light in which she sat; 
‘but even if one understands 
society, is that any reason why one 
should not be allowed to under- 
stand oneself? Society makes 
such incessant demands that it is 
not always easy even to escape 
inwards. And don’t you think, 
Mr. Harcourt, that we need some- 
times to realise ourselves—to go 
back to Nature, and let ourselves 
be mefe men and women for a 
moment, say, out of a lifetime ? 

She leaned forward as she said 
this, her arm upon a cushion, 
which was at her side, and her 
face bent towards him. He could 
see the stately oval of her colour- 
less face, the eyes which seemed 
to glisten and shine like those of 
a wild creature rather than of a 
woman, the scarlet lips which were 
so full and rich. For an instant 
he seriously contemplated kissing 
those lips then and there; her 
words confused him. Why, indeed, 
not be merely man and woman 
just for a moment out ofa lifetime ? 
Those lips looked deliciously kiss- 
able, and the curtain hung there so 
discreetly in front of them! But 
then he would mean nothing at all, 
except that he entered into the 
absurdity of the thing ; while she 
might think he meant a great deal. 
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He remembered this in time. After 
all nothing could make them mere 
man and woman, however she 
might talk about it; they were 
Lionel Harcourt and Lady Flosset. 
Nothing in common existed be- 
tween them; no sympathy, no tie ; 
even mentally they were wide apart 
as the Poles. Yet those lips, merely 
as lips, certainly looked delicious ! 
With an effort he summoned his 
truant senses and became sud- 
denly serious. 

‘It can’t be done, you see, Lady 
Flosset ; Mill hit upon an intoler- 
able truth when he said that the 
artificial was as natural in its own 
way as that which we are accus- 
tomed to call natural. We can’t 
cut ourselves out of the social life 
we live in, any more than we could 
learn to do without houses, now 
that these things have become part 
of us.’ 

‘But,’ said Lady Flosset, leaning 
back with a deep voluptuous sigh, 
‘we can go out now and then into 
the pure air, and feel for the mo- 
ment as though we were of Nature, 
and the sky our true shelter.’ 

‘ And how soon we find out that 
it is not,’ said Lionel, ‘when we 
are scorched in the sunshine and 
drenched in the rain! We must 
resign ourselves to our artificiality, 
for it is inevitable, it is natural ; 
and it has its advantages. Neither 
art, literature, nor society would 
have grown out of doors.’ 

‘Then it comes to this,’ said 
Lady Flosset, with a savage gleam 
in her eyes, ‘we must take what 
we can, wherever our artificiality 
gives way and lets us peep into 
Nature ?” 

‘Why, certainly,’ answered Lio- 
nel; ‘there are the stars overhead 
always, and no good reason why we 
may not look at them now and 
then.’ 

‘Let us look now,’ said Lady 
Flosset. Rising, she pushed open 
a window which the curtain had 
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hidden. 
cony. 

‘Is not the air delicious?’ she 
said, putting her hand on his arm ; 
* and see, there are stars!’ 

* Yes,’ he said, and looked down 
into her eyes, which were indeed 
shining most brilliantly. It was a 
wonderful face, lit as it was with 
veritable passion. He could not 
be blind now to its beauty or its 
meaning. He looked into those 
gleaming eyes, so fierce in their 
steady shining, and as he looked 
he read the invitation that was 
written in them. 

‘Am I not a woman?’ cried this 
queen of society in her heart, ‘part 
of this throbbing universe? Am I 
never more to be understood as a 
piece of Nature, but everlastingly 
looked upon as a countess and a 
woman of the world, and all the 
rest of it?” 

He read her eyes, and yet his 
own were steady. 

‘What is it to be a woman of 
fashion?’ she said in a low whis- 
per. ‘Does it mean one must be 
false all through, even to one’s own 
nature? I cannot be that! How 
long have we been here, I wonder? 
I must go back.’ 

Lionel hardly knew how it end- 
ed, this strange interview; but it 
seemed that in an instant, without 
giving him time to answer her 
words, she was back among her 
guests. He stoodaside and watched 
her. How handsome she was, 
after all, this tigress clothed in 
silk! The people were going ra- 
pidly now; he recalled himself, 
and went to look for his wife. She 
was deep in what was evidently a 
very pleasant flirtation when he 
found her. True, she could flirt 
as can every woman who has any 
womanliness in her, and is not a 
mere feminine individual; yet there 
was something in her face that gave 
Lionel a strange sense of pleasure 
—of relief. What was it? Inno- 


It opened on to a bal- 
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cence ? it unconscious- 
ness? 

At all events it seemed to him a 
very delightful thing to have Mrs. 
Harcourt’s hand upon his arm, in- 
stead of that other which had so 
lately been lying there. 


or was 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Anp so I shall meet you and 
your husband at the Amaranth 
House ball to-night? I am glad, for 
it is to be a splendid affair. Tell 
me what you are going to wear.’ 

It was Lady Flosset, who was 
once more in the Harcourts’ little 
drawing-room Mrs. Harcourt, 
when she called on Lady Flosset, 
feeling some timid awe of this per- 
fect woman of fashion, was a little 
amazed when she found her wel- 
come to be almost gushing. Very 
soon after, Lady Flosset’s carriage 
was at the Harcourts’ door, and 
Lady Flosset herself in the little 
drawing-room, making herself as 
charming as though she were ina 
palace paying her respects to a 
princess. She seemed determined 
that Mrs. Harcourt should regard 
her as an intimate friend; and the 
younger and inexperienced woman 
was dazzled by the glamour which 
the fascinating Countess flashed 
into her eyes. She felt as if Lady 
Flosset were a very real, a very 
sweet and charming friend. 

The question about the dress 
made her colour rise a little as she 
answered it. A very lovely dress was 
ordered for her and momentarily 
expected home ; but she could not 
forget that how it was to be paid 
for was a matter very much more 
doubtful than its elegance. She told 
Lady Flosset what it was like with 
the simple feminine enthusiasm a- 
bout such things ; this amused Lady 
Flosset, who had long since con- 
quered the art of dress, and made 
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it her tool. To most women it is 
a lifelong problem, with which they 
are perpetually grappling and meet- 
ing with more or less success in 
their battle. 

‘It will suit you,’ she said, ‘ but 
you must wear diamonds with 
it.’ 

‘That I cannot,’ said Mrs. Har- 
court, ‘ for I have none,’ 

‘What a pity ! said Lady Flos- 
set. ‘Diamonds would become 
you so well,’ and she looked at 
Mrs. Harcourt with a ‘thoughtful 
scrutiny. ‘Let me see,’ she said, 
after a moment ; and before Mrs. 
Harcourt at all understood what she 
was doing she had clasped some- 
thing about herneck. ‘I knewit! 
she said triumphantly. ‘ You must 
wear diamonds. Now let me put this 
in your hair, and then you shall go 
to the mirror. Ah, that is perfect 


—how your eyes shine! Now, 
look.’ 
Mrs. Harcourt, confused and 


flattered, went to the mirror.. Up- 
on her hair lay a lovely trembling 
maidenhair frond of thin gold, 
sparkling with diamond dewdrops. 
On her neck lay a gleaming neck- 
lace. Few women can see dia- 
monds without shining eyes. There 
is something mysterious in the 
mighty power of precious stones over 
the feminine soul. Some men love 
them as intensely ; but not many. 
To Mrs. Harcourt these jewels 
seemed splendours as of fairyland, 
she so heartily loved and coveted 
such things. She looked for one 
long fascinated moment into the 
mirror, and then turned hastily 
away. She put up her hands— 
for Lady Flosset had risen, and 
looked as though she were just on 
the eve of departure—she put up 
her hands, trembling and hurriedly, 
to unclasp the necklace. 

‘Don’t take it off yet—it looks 
so pretty there!’ said Lady Flos- 
set. ‘And will you wear it to- 


night ?” 
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*‘I—wear them to-night! said 
Mrs. Harcourt, the colour deepen- 
ing in her cheeks. 

‘You will accept them, won't 
you? Don’t distress me by any 
words about it, if you like them. 
Diamonds don’t suit me; and I 
have so many. Now forget them, 
please, and tell me how Mr. Har- 
court is.’ 

‘So busy,’ said Mrs. Harcourt, 
her face changing very rapidly from 
gaiety to gloom. ‘He works all 
day, and I hardly ever see him. I 
dare not go near his study. He 
sees no one all day.’ 

‘A new book? asked Lady 
Flosset. 

‘Yes, another novel,’ answered 
Mrs. Harcourt; ‘and I’m afraid,’ 
she added, with her girlish can- 
dour, ‘that he doesn’t like writing 
another so soon. But he is com- 
pelled to.’ 

‘A pleasure is in store, then, for 
his many admirers, said Lady 
Flosset, choosing to ignore the 
painful suggestion which lay in 
Mrs. Harcourt’s words. But it 
none the less lingered in her mind. 
As she drove away she leaned back 
in her carriage with a strangely 
thoughtful look on her face. 

Lionel was, indeed, to all seem- 
ing, absorbed in his work. He 
had barred his study-door utterly ; 
for no visitor would he be sum- 
moned forth. The work must be 
done, and he charged Mrs. Harcourt 
with this amount of responsibility 
about it, and this only—that his 
quiet should be held sacred. So 
he knew nothing of Lady Flosset’s 
visits, or of any others, save that 
sometimes he was startled by the 
echo through the house of a loud 
knock at the front-door. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this fencing about 
of his seclusion, he did not work 
fast. He was endeavouring to 
work upon a newplan. He want- 
ed to please the public—for money 
he must have, and popularity ap- 
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peared to be the only road to it— 
and, while pleasing the public, not 
to outrage his own artistic instincts. 
It seemed as though he had to learn 
a new language; and a great part 
of his day was passed in pacing 
from end to end of his little study. 
He came to dinner, preoccupied 
and silent. Had he not been so 
absorbed in his thoughts he would 
have observed that Mrs. Harcourt 
was unusually quiet. She ate little, 
and said nothing; she was alter- 
mating between pleasure and un- 
easiness. She could not guess 
how Lionel would take her appear- 
ance in the diamonds; yet she 
could not bring herself to tell the 
story, and so prepare him for it. 
She was not sure whether she 
ought to have taken them. Yet 
how could she resist them? How, 
indeed! Most people can resist 
anything but temptation ; and Mrs. 
Harcourt possessed no unusual 
stability in this respect. _ 

It was a curious scene when 
Mrs. Harcourt came down-stairs 
to the drawing-room, where Lionel, 
long since ready, was awaiting her. 
The children had gone to bed an 
hour ago, and were fast asleep; 
the house was all still. Ada Har- 
court looked a lovely apparition as 
she came gently down, step by 
step, her silken train upon her arm, 
and one hand busied with the last 
wilful buttons of a long glove. 
There was a flush on her cheeks 
and a brilliance in her eyes; she 
had never looked so handsome, 
and she knew it well. Lionel 
caught the whole charming effect 
as she pushed the door open, and 
softly entered the room. 

‘My dear Ada,’ he exclaimed, 
“you are far too pretty for a poor 
author’s wife! You look like a 
delightful little duchess in that 
dress—and, why, those diamonds 
are something new?” 

He looked puzzled and half- 
alarmed. Ada, after a quick glance 
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at his face, hurried with her ex- 
planation. 

‘Are they not beautiful? she 
said. ‘ Lady Flosset gave them to 
me.’ 

‘ Lady Flosset !’ echoed Lionel, 
in a tone of surprise so great that 
Ada in her turn was alarmed. 

‘May I not wear them?’ she 
said. ‘Lady Flosset would give 
them me—it pleased her to—and, 
O, Lionel, she has so much, and I 
so little !’ 

Here was a position for an un- 
fortunate man who had emptied 
the cells of his brain with writing 
all day, and was scarcely able to 
think! With the memory of his 
last talk with Lady Flosset in his 
mind, he would sooner have ac- 
cepted diamonds from the devil 
himself; indeed, he would have 
preferred it greatly, for he felt more 
competent to guess at the motives 
of any being of the male gender, 
even if satanic. He saw that Lady 
Flosset had depths in her nature— 
whether sweet or sour he knew 
not—that he could not fathom. 
Men, as a rule, are very stupid 
about even the women they know 
best, and readily put them down 
as being merely superficial. Lionel 
was intelligent enough to see that 
Lady Flosset was too subtle for 
him to understand her easily. 
What did this gift of diamonds 
mean? He could not guess; yet 
he felt a horror at the thought that 
these things out of Lady Flosset’s 
jewel-case should lie on his wife’s 
neck, 

Yet what could be done, with 
that dainty gloved hand laid so 
appealingly on his arm, and those 
pleading eyes, so timid and so 
tender, looking into his? Ada 
Harcourt petitioned for her pretty 
things like a spoiled child ; and, 
like a spoiled child, she could not 
be refused. Lionel suppressed his 
disgust as best he might. 

‘You look charming,’ he said, 
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with an effort to appear pleased ; 
* but—are you really going to wear 
them ? 

‘She asked me to,’ said Mrs. 
Harcourt, the frightened look re- 
turning into her face, ‘ because they 
would suit this dress.’ 

‘And you—’ said Lionel, adding, 
in unspoken words, ‘ There’s no 
help for it, evidently. Come,’ he 
said aloud, ‘we are late enough.’ 

And so the matter ended for the 
time being. 

Lady Flosset was much later 
than the Harcourts in making her 
appearance at Amaranth House. 
The first figure she saw before her 
was Mrs. Harcourt’s. ‘She does 
indeed look well!’ Lady Flosset 
said to herself; ‘but she is too 
absurdly artless to be worth regard- 
ing as a rival. How well she looks 
in those diamonds, and how well 
she has served me in taking them !’ 

She avoided Lionel dexterously ; 
and it was not until the Harcourts 
were just going that he found him- 
self able to speak to her. 

‘What am I to say to you about 
those diamonds ?’ he said, in a low 
voice at her ear; ‘they suit her 
indeed, but I do not know how to 
thank you.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Lady Flosset 
quickly. ‘You men of genius give 
us your thoughts generously—we, 
so much poorer, who have only 
diamonds—may we not give them 
to those who have given us so 
much, without its being thought 
worthy of a word of thanks ?’ 

The argument was specious. 
Looking up in his eyes she saw it 
had had its effect. Men of this sort 
do not value things in the same 
way that men of business do. 
Diamonds, to Lionel Harcourt, 
had not the worth or charm which 
they had for his wife, or even for 
Lady Flosset ; and as to their ac- 
tual value he could not guess it. 
He had never given his mind to 
such things. Perhaps they were 
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merely a trifle to this woman, who 
was steeped in everything which 
money could buy for her. Lady 
Flosset saw her advantage in his 
face, and followed it up. 

‘What would the world be with- 
out the artistic natures which 
brighten it? Look at my life, Mr. 
Harcourt—at the dull round of so- 
ciety in which I exist ; it all looks 
very brilliant to your wife, who has 
seen little of it; but the brilliance, 
believe me, is all on the surface. 
See what I have to do—to enter- 
tain, to go out every day, to say 
the same things to people who, if 
they are not the same, might be, 
they are so much alike ; and then 
tell me whether you cannot guess 
how much an unworldly artist like 
yourself can give to us shallow 
butterflies of fashion.’ 

‘ But I am not unworldly, Lady 
Flosset,’ replied Lionel, straight- 
ening himself, and speaking with a 
frown on his forehead. ‘I am 
doing my best to get on in the 
worldly sense, at present.’ 

She looked at him with a sudden 
softness in her beautiful eyes, and 
spoke almost in a whisper. 

‘Don’t sell yourself to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Harcourt ; you were made 
for better things than that.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ answered Lionel, who 
had no atom of false sentimental- 
ism about him, and would have 
found it strange either to pity or 
worship himself; ‘but I have 
children. It is my business to 
get on. And so I am writing a 
book which I hope may catch the 
public better than those vision- 
ary romances in which I have in- 
dulged.’ 

This was said with a little bitter- 
ness which Lady Flosset caught. 

‘Visionary ! she echoed. ‘ All 
men with ideas have been called 
visionary before those ideas had 
been accepted by the people. Do 
not talk so of yourself. I cannot 
bear to think of you in such a 
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mood as this. When will you 
come and see me ?” 

‘When may I come?’ he asked, 
yielding to the sweet flattery of 
those luscious eyes. 

‘To-morrow afternoon. Good- 
night.’ 

Mrs. Harcourt had really been 
waiting to go for some moments 
when Lionel joined her. But she 
did not mind, as she saw he was 
talking to Lady Flosset. It merely 
meant, to her, ‘ It is all right now, 
I may keep my diamonds.’ For 
she had her own triumphs which 
took her attention; she had won 
many admirers to-night, some of 
whom had obtained permission to 
callon her. She was very sleepy 
now, for she was little used to late 
hours ; but very happy, contented 
with herself, and childishly pleased 
at the success of her bright eyes 
and her diamonds upon various 
inflammatory hearts. She was as 
innocent as her own babies, and 
flirted like a girl; however much 
other men might admire herself, 
she never saw one who in her 
eyes was worthy to stand beside 
Lionel. 

Little Lord Flosset had been in 
attendance to-night, though he 
kept discreetly afar from his wife 
until it was time to put her fur 
cloak on her shoulders and hand 
her into her carriage. Sometimes, 
when he had done this, he had 
shut her in, and gone home quietly 
in a hansom, to avoid the possible 
dangers of such close contact. But 
to-night he stepped in and sat 
down by her side. 

‘ Harcourt is a fine-looking fel- 
low, isn’t he?’ he remarked, with 
inward pride over his own diplo- 
macy. 

‘Handsome? yes,’ answered the 
‘lady with a grandly indifferent air. 

* You seem to like him? I don’t 
know him atall. What sort ofa 
man is he?’ 

Lady Flosset turned a little, and 
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brought the full blaze of her great 
dark eyes upon her lord. 

‘O, he is charming—quite charm- 
ing ; but as cold as ice!’ 

‘By Jove, Lady Flosset, what 
do you mean?’ exclaimed the little 
lord, surprised out of his usual 
manner. 

‘Only this,’ she answered, with 
deliberate coolness. ‘Iam a little 
tired of being made love to; so it 
amuses me, for a change, to make 
love to a man who is too virtuous 
to understand me. Now your curi- 
osity is satisfied, I hope.’ 

‘ Quite,’ answered Lord Flosset. 
‘I thought those eyes of yours, 
when you talked to him, meant 
more mischief than usual, What 
a devil you are, and what a fool I 
was to marry you!’ 

Lady Flosset sat still, like a 
lovely statue. She had nothing to 
say to this. She quite agreed with 
him. 

*You are not a lady, that’s the 
truth of it,’ burst out the little lord 
again, after a moment's silence. 
‘You ought to have been an opera 
dancer or something of that sort.’ 

‘Take care !’ said Lady Flosset, 
stung a little at last. 

‘O, I’m not afraid of you! I 
daresay you have a dagger in your 
dress—you are just that sort of in- 
fernal woman who loves the idea 
that she can stab if she wants to; 
but you won’t stab me. You are 
better off with me at your heels 
than if I were dead.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ said 
Lady Flosset, speaking as if she 
were weighing the matter in her 
mind. ‘I am getting very tired of 
this nonsense we call society. I 
should like to get back into Nature 
and run wild out of doors again as 
I did when I was a girl.’ 

‘Yes, with some great brute ofa 
lover, who would beat you and 
teach you to be faithful to him in 
the only way a woman of your sort 
ever is taught.’ 

N 
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‘Ah ! cried Lady Flosset. 

It was a sort of harsh little cry 
that forced itself from her lips. It 
contained a strange mixture of in- 
dignation and of confession. She 
was furious at the words, yet her 
hot blood told her they were true. 
She was, in reality, one of those 
women who only behold the phy- 
sical world ; are only touched by 
its arguments and _ temptations. 
She might have respected a pea- 
sant who struck her when he was 
angry, and loved her fiercely, as 
she never could respect the man at 
her side—a gentleman in spite of 
many faults. In reality she was 
unconscious of any other life than 
the natural. When she spoke as 
she spoke to Lionel, she uttered 
parrot-words, made glowing by 
consummate art. Lord Flosset’s 
speech struck home, and forced that 
cry from her lips. But in an in- 
stant she was silent and cold again. 

‘I wish you would leave that 
man Harcourt alone,’ went on Lord 
Flosset, with an earnestness very 
unusual to him; ‘he has a mind 
and a soul, neither of which you 
can appreciate. Why should you 
poison his life ?’ 

Lady Flosset laughed a low 
gentle laugh. 

‘ How absurd you are!’ she an- 
swered. ‘He doesn’t know any- 
thing of human nature yet. I have 
something to teach him. I will 
give him something to write about.’ 

‘Leave him alone! repeated 
Lord Flosset. ‘Come, I don’t 
often ask you to give up anything.’ 

‘For a very good reason,’ she 
said coolly, ‘that you know it 
would be no use, It will be no 
use on this occasion. There, we 
are at home, so the discussion 
ends. And remember, I shall do 
as I like. He is coming to see 
me to-morrow afternoon. Would 
you like a book of his to read? 
They are all in my room. No? 
Well, good-night.’ 
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She went away languidly up the 
stairs, looking splendid with her 
white furs drawn close about her. 
Nothing could make her skin look 
anything but perfect. It was no 
wonder she apprehended the 
physical life more clearly than any 
other, for she held fast its rarest 
beauties in her own person. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HE hated himself, this man, sit- 
ting alone in his study, with his 
manuscript growing under his 
hand. 

He hated himself as only an 
artist can. He knew he was sell- 
ing himself into slavery. He knew 
he was putting aside that nobler 
part of his nature which would 
have led his feet straight on to- 
wards the golden gate of pure art. 

How his soul had yearned after 
the pure beauty of art! He loved 
language as some men love sound, 
and some love colour. He recog- 
nised literature as the most perfect 
and royal of all the arts. He saw 
that because its medium was the 
least material, because its substance 
had less of earth in it than any 
other art, so it held within it the 
fiery reality of spiritual power. He 
had in his right hand, that some- 
times would pass so swiftly and 
so accurately over the paper, the 
gift oftouching men’s souls. Colour 
and sound arouse the emotions and 
awake the sensuous life of men and 
women. God give us more of it, 
that we may better know and love 
our sensuous life !—but words have 
that power and yet more. They 
can make hot the heart’s blood 
with the fever of rich life, they can 
intoxicate the brain with the ex- 
quisiteness of intellectual beauty, 
and they can stir the soul as though 
a trumpet-call flamed in the air. 

He held himself down to his 
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work and put these glorious pas- 
sions out of his soul. Men love 
not new music fresh from the upper 
spheres ; they must grow familiar 
with it before they will feed him 
who brings it them. He had 
learned this now. For himself he 
loved his art more passionately 
than any other thing. He looked 
upon society as a poor puppet- 
show, upon success as but a sop 
that hinders the artist from drink- 
ing the strong wine of growth and 
freedom. He liked these things of 
course, as every man does, for 
amusement and excitement. But 
he knew, in his soul, that they were 
worthless. Alone he would not 
have worked for anything but pure 
perfection in that gift of words and 
thought which lay in his nervous 
and powerful brain. 

But he had given hostages to 
fortune. His wife and his children 
looked to him for their food and 
raiment, their hope and cheerful- 
ness. The courageous spirit of the 
man, honest in the midst of its dif- 
ficulty, told him that he must fulfil 
his duty to them. If nothing else 
would serve he must pipe in the 
market-place, that the people might 
dance and laugh. He must lend 
his pen to raptures and roses, to 
frivolities and froth, to the mere 
empty gaiety which men and wo- 
men love when they are weary. 
He must use that gift which could 
carve statues for the making of toys. 
Well, be it so. He had told him- 
self all this as he walked from end 
to end of his study, in the solitude 
of the long day. He had burned 
it into his mind and written it on 
his heart so that he could not for- 
get. He loved these helpless ones 
who, all unconsciously, and with 
innocent smiles of happiness, were 
the millstones which weighed him 
down and dragged his genius from 
the sky it loved into the dirt it 
loathed. His heart, large, generous, 
and honest, told him his straight 
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duty; and he set himself to please 
the idle lovers of gay words and 
glittering colour. 

Yet the man could not help his 
double nature; he could not still 
the soul utterly, and it writhed in 
the imprisonment in which his 
heart and reason caged it. 

He hated himself as he sat there, 
weeding his words that they might 
not be like strong wine to the lovers 
of babe’s food, and putting his 
thoughts aside altogether that they 
should not make his pages shine 
too brightly. Ah, how sadly they 
fell aside, unwanted, undesired, 
these luminous shapes that came 
thronging into his brain, making 
clear and golden all the atmosphere 
of his inner mind. Sad and strick- 
en they dropped from him, and 
their brilliant plumes took on dim 
shadow. What wanted he with 
them? He had to work for people 
who knew nothing of pale beauty 
or the winged power of thought— 
who looked only to have familiar 
pictures brought before their minds, 
and rough sentiments of emotion 
or desire wakened within them. 
Yet, as he pushed aside the quick 
creations of his vigorous brain, 
he felt as though he were strangling 
his children ere they had drawn the 
breath of life. It was horrible, the 
sense that sometimes surged up 
within, the fierce intolerable sense 
of degradation, of mere pandering 
to ignorant tastes, instead of ful- 
filling his duty of teaching the blind 
to see. 

Yet, as he told Lady Flosset, he 
was worldly ; or rather, he was try- 
ing to be. But his whole soul re- 
volted against it. And the struggle 
between his two natures was so 
strong and constant that each time 
when he came out of his study after 
a long spell of work, it seemed to 
Ada that he was a whole shade 
paler, and the marks beneath his 
eyes deeper, as though some keen 
carvers hand had been at work 
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upon them. And so it was; for is 
there so skilful a sculptor upon 
earth as masterful experience, who 
uses his chisel so unerringly upon 
the human face? 

He came out to lunch, wearily 
and with no words upon his lips, 
to-day. He sat silent at the table, 
his eyes upon the fresh sweet faces 
of his children, pondering in his 
mind how long it would take him 
to earn the three hundred pounds 
which he knew at this moment to 
be so sorely needed. This story 
he was bent upon, and working so 
resolutely at, would bring grist to 
the mill; but how hard it was to 
write it! 

‘I think, Ada, I shall try my 
hand at journalism,’ was the only 
remark he made during lunch. It 
came out of the depths of his mind, 
where he was pondering over his 
possibilities, and weighing what 
would wear him out the least. 

‘Shall you, Lionel ?’ was all Ada 
said, in a tone of slight surprise. 
She had always thought Lionel 
looked down upon journalism. She 
said no more, because she had no 
more to say. She had never learned 
what work meant, had never tried 
to use her own brain, or to under- 
stand how Lionel accomplished his 
tasks. The whole matter was a 
mystery to her, which she desired 
to know nothing about. It hadno 
immediate relation to her, accord- 
ing to her views of life. Men made 
money, either in business, or in a 
profession, or by an art. Women 
spent it. That was all she knew. 
She had no means of guessing that 
those words, ‘I shall take to jour- 
nalism,’ meant the bending of a 
proud spirit and the surrendering 
of sweet dreams. Writing was all 


one thing to her—a mere mechani- 
cal action. 

He rose from lunch, and went 
back to his study rather lighter- 
hearted than he came out of it. 
This new idea relieved the ten- 
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sion a little. It would be a relief 
from eternally weaving romances 
to amuse the Philistines, to write 
of men and actions and events. 
Yes, if his pen must be brought 
down to the hammer, and sold for 
what it would fetch, this might be 
a less intolerable service. The 
thought enabled him to work a 
little more easily at the task before 
him ; and when the afternoon was 
half over he paused, feeling not so 
disheartened as he expected. He 
rose from his table very wearily ; 
there was none of the triumph in 
his bearing or the glow in his eyes 
which comes of the joy of creation. 
He felt himself to be a mere handi- 
craftsman, using his pen as an 
artisan uses his tools. There could 
come no joy or glory from that, 
nothing but stolid satisfaction over 
an accomplished task. Ah, the 
sweet fragrance of the flowers of 
the soul! How hard it is to crush 
the fair blossoms beneath one’s 
feet, and pass them by unheeded, 
a sad servitor of stern necessity. 
Yet so must it be for the man who 
needs gold, and labours for gain. 
He cannot afford to stay upon the 
wind-swept heights, where his being 
longs to linger ; he must come down 
and toil i’ the mud, leaving the wild 
flowers and the elves behind him. 

He had done enough work for 
the day ; his head ached, and his 
heart was rebellious. He felt sick 
and ill-used, as such men will when 
the world makes them pull the 
strings of a puppet-show instead of 
breathing bright words of life into 
its ear. He stood still, sad and 
stupid, for a moment, not knowing 
which way to turn for rest. The 
house was silent; Ada had gone 
to a flower-show ; and, as the day 
was fine, the children were pro- 
bably out with their nurse. The 
small, quiet, dull house seemed to 
stifle him. 

Suddenly he remembered Lady 
Flosset, and her words of last 
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night. He did not like her, yet 
she interested him. He felt in her 
society as though he were admitted 
to intimacy with a tiger. She 
would distract him admirably. He 
put on his hat without hesitation, 
and went out into the afternoon, 
which was losing its brightness, 
and sinking, with the rapidity pecu- 
liar to London, into a hazy twi- 
light. 

Lady Flosset, rich in her beauty, 
in her voluptuous surroundings, in 
everything which money and grace 
and position can give, was watching 
the clock on the mantelshelf with 
the impatience of a spoiled child. 
She was crying for the moon, as 
women and children do. She had 
got everything a woman could 
have. She might even have hada 
devoted husband had she so chosen. 
But Lord Flosset, having given her 
his name, had lost all interest for 
her. She might have her choice 
of lovers ; but she was sick of the 
men who moved in he? social 
circle. She wanted something 
new, fresh. Perhaps a boor, half- 
animal, half-man, a peasant from 
her native mountains, might have 
pleased her better than anything 
else. But she could not have that. 
What could she have, this spoiled 
irrational child of fortune, to gratify 
her longing for something strong 
and fresh? Lionel Harcourt had 


a strong touch of the element 
which she yearned after in him 
by the sheer sincerity of pure phy- 
sical life, by honest strength and 


vigour. Of that nobler nature 
which enabled him to be a true 
artist, what did she know? Allshe 
understood of it was that he had 
some power which made him able 
to look coolly at her from the 
recesses of his own being. 

While she had this thought in 
her mind, he was at her side. 
She uttered a little faint cry of 
pleasure. 

‘I am so glad to see you, Mr. 
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Harcourt ; for I have been, O, so 
dull to-day. I think this London 
is the weariest of cities. I am 
longing to get away. HowI should 
like to be in Spain now; there the 
people feel, and do not pretend. 
O for a bull-fight, to rouse my 
blood ! Would it not be glorious ? 
Would you not enjoy it? Tell 
me.’ 

He looked at her with a sort of 
admiration in his eyes. After all, 
she was fine, this cultivated savage. 

‘Have you ever heard wolves 
howl over the snow?’ he said. 
‘That would thrill you; that is 
something real.’ 

‘Never !’ she said. 
what is it like ? 

‘It is maddening,’ he answered, 
watching her face while he spoke. 
‘It goes to the brain like strong 
wine, if one yields to the spell of 
it. Heavens, what glorious times 
I have had after those beasts !’ 

She leaned forward, and touched 
his arm with her hand very lightly, 
and drew it back on the instant. 
Yet something—a sudden flash— 
passed through him from that con- 
tact. She had put all her magic 
into it, and he felt its force. 


‘Tell me— 


CHAPTER V. 


Yes, she put forth all her power 
during their hour together, and 
made him feel it. She told him 
by her touch, by her eyes, by her 
expressive smile, a thousand things, 
which even she dared not have 
shaped in words. He knew, be- 
fore he left her, that there was 
some point in their two natures 
of absolute sympathy—one place 
where they met and grasped hands. 
Where was it? She fed and sti- 
mulated this part of him; excited 
a half-dead passion until it found 
life again. What was this strong 
yearning within him which she 
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aroused? The passion for liberty, 
the craving of a wild thing for the 
open sky. It was in them both— 
in the woman of fashion, a crea- 
ture of the senses, and in the artist, 
a man of soul. It was, perhaps, 
the finest part of her nature. It 
was the lowest part of his. Yet 
here they met, like two wander- 
ing spirits, and recognised each 
other as akin. It did him good, 
after all the wear and tear of brains 
and nerves which he had under- 
gone. It gave his whole being 
a sense of health and restored 
vitality, like a breath of strong sea 
air. The weight of circumstances, 
of hard work, of difficult living, had 
been on him when he entered this 
room. But all that fell away from 
him. A kind of madness entered 
his brain, an intoxication stronger 
than that of wine bewildered him. 
He realised himself as an _indi- 
vidual, a man incapable of being 
bound by any bonds whatever. 
All these laws of life, which made 
a slave of him—what were they? 
Mere phantasms. Marriage itself 
was but a figment of men’s minds. 
The wife he loved, the children he 
worked for, became distant and 
shadowy objects. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that he should 
be able to imagine himself bound 
to them. Was he not separated 
from them by a ‘shoreless watery 
wild’ as from all other embodied 
beings? Was he not free by vir- 
tue of his individuality? What 
could compel him to return to 
them any more if their weight had 
become too great for him to bear? 
Nothing. He might destroy the 
fact of his existence to them with- 
out destroying the existence itself. 
He might be free by merely turn- 
ing the wrong way from Lady 
Flosset’s door when he left her 
house. He loved these children ; 
he loved his wife. What of that? 
He must die some day. They 
must part some time. Was the 
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future an easier time to part in 
than the present? And because 
he loved them was that any reason 
why he should prostrate his genius 
and yield up his nobler powers for 
the sake of their bread and butter ? 

‘Your voice,’ he said to Lady 
Flosset, ‘affects me strangely. I 
almost think you have something 
of that power which is in the 
wolves. Your voice makes me 
mad! Do not speak to me any 
more, lest I be lost !’ 

‘No,’ she said with her subtle 
look of half fearful admiration, so 
far more flattering than an open 
gaze, ‘you will not become mad ; 
you are too strong. If you were 
all brain you might lose yourself ; 
your brain is big enough to get 
lost in, I think; but ah, you are 
so much else besides brains !’ 

She held out both her hands as 
she spoke, but drew them back 
again instantly. But the action 
and the look spoke more than any 
words. Lionel rose with a quick 
effort, and passed his hands over 
his eyes as though to brush away 
a cobweb. 

‘I must go,’ he said. 

‘ Must you ? she answered, with 
a lingering sound in her voice as 
though she parted reluctantly with 
some treasured pet. ‘I am com- 
ing to see your wife to-morrow 
afternoon. I want her to go with 
me to a masked ball at Lady 
Townley’s. She must go. Every- 
body that is anybody will be there. 
It is absolutely necessary she 
should go. I am going to talk to 
her about her dress. I do love 
dressing a pretty woman like Mrs. 
Harcourt. Ah, I see you are 
thinking me a frivolous creature.’ 

In truth Lionel was repeating to 
himself the words ‘ her dress.’ How 
many unpaid-for ball-dresses would 
be on his mind soon if it went on 
in this way ? 

‘Shall you be shut up in your 
study as usual?’ she said. ‘I sup- 
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pose so. It is too much to expect 
you to leave it for a mere butterfly, 
such asI am. But you will come 
and see me again soon, will you 
not?’ 

‘I cannot help doing that, if 
you allow me to come,’ he said, 
while her hand lay in his. A 
sense of shame settled in upon 
him as he spoke. He did not 
understand why he should appear 
so guilty to himself. He had done 
no ill deed of purpose. No, but 
he had done one of negligence. 
He had let a woman make love to 
him. Some men—many men— 
might have seen nothing to be 
ashamed of in this. But Lionel 
Harcourt was not a puppy to be 
petted and made into a lady’s lap- 
dog. 

Her eyes gleamed and her whole 
face flashed with triumph when he 
had gone. ‘I have made him feel 
at last ! she cried to herself. ‘ The 
man is not made of adamant after 
all. Come, is the game worth the 
candle? I think so.’ 

Lionel went home and shut 
himself in his study. He found 
that a novel distraction had given 
him new strength. He worked 
half the night, and his sleep, when 
he did sleep, seemed hardly an 
interruption. He took up his 
work again in the morning with 
ease, and did not leave his study 
till late in the day. 

He found his wife in the draw- 
ing-room alone, but with cheeks 
flushed and eyes sparkling as 
though she were entertaining a 
whole company. She appeared to 
him to be so interested in some 
dirty old bits of lace as hardly to 
notice his entrance. Like all men 
worth anything, he must be noticed, 
even if only by his wife. 

‘Now, Ada,’ he said, ‘ put away 
the baby’s bibs and tuckers. I’ve 
struck work for to-day.’ 

‘The baby’s bibs and tuckers!’ 
exclaimed Ada, pointing her speech 
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with a little scream of horror; 
‘why, my dear Lionel, how stupid 
you are! This is priceless old 
point-lace. And look at these!’ 

She held up a necklace of large 
pearls. Lionel, who was not clever 
enough to know point-lace from 
his children’s pinafore trimmings, 
recognised the beauty of this mag- 
nificent necklace. 

‘Ada,’ he said, with a qualm, 
‘ where have these come from ?” 

*Can’t you guess?’ she said, half 
afraid to speak, for his eyes had a 
strange look in them. ‘She seems 
so fond of me and she is so kind, 
and she says they are no use to 
her. What can I do? Is it not 
really very difficult to know what 
to do?’ she asked piteously, letting 
her hands fall with a tender loving 
touch upon the heap of lace. 

‘ Difficult !’ echoed Lionel. She 
did not catch the word, for it got 
lost somewhere under his mous- 
tache, but she did catch the into- 
nation. Her fears left her. He 
was not angry; he was as perplexed 
as herself. Immediately she re- 
solved to have what she wanted. 

‘I don’t see anything to make a 
fuss about,’ she said. ‘It is not 


_as if a gentleman gave me these 


things. There can be no harm in 
Lady Flosset giving me anything 
she likes. And she is so rich, I 
don’t believe she knows what she 
has got, or misses anything she 
gives away. She is very gener 
ous; it pleases her, and it is so 
much to me! She wants me to 
go with her to Lady Townley’s 
masked ball. You can’t let me 
have a decent dress, you know ! 
I might manage to get myself up 
as a servant-maid, with cap and 
apron. Now with these, just think 
what a lovely dress I can have ’ 
‘Why, certainly!’ was all Lionel 
said ; and he stood silent, biting 
his moustache. Ada, delighted 
with the effect of her arguments, 


began to speak again. 
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‘Lady Flosset wants you to call 
on her this afternoon, if you have 
time,’ said she. ‘She wanted to 
know something about her own 
dress. I am not clever, as people 
always seem to fancy I must be 
because I am your wife. I could 
not tell her; but I thought you 
might know, as her dress is to be 
something classic.’ 

Lionel said nothing. He was 
not exactly thinking ; he was star- 
ing in front of him, at the wall be- 
fore his physical eyes, at the future 
before his mental eyes. He saw 
neither plainly ; he was confused, 
bewildered. 

‘Do go,’ said Ada entreatingly. 
‘I felt sure you would do anything 
she wanted, when she is so kind 
tome. You will, won’t you, Lio- 
nel?” 

‘ Why, certainly !’ said Lionel a- 
gain. ‘I’lldo anything she wants of 
me ;’ and hurriedly he left the room. 
A moment after Ada heard the front 
door shut ; he had gone out. Had 
he gone to Lady Flosset’s? 

Yes, in the teeth of his convic- 
tions, against the warnings of his 
wiser self. He was tired ; yester- 
day she had given him new strength. 
He wanted amusement; sheamused 
him ; and Ada, his wife, had clearly 
pointed out to him that it was his 
duty to go. 

He found Lady Flosset reading, 
alone. She knew he would come. 
She had given orders that no one 
else was to be admitted. She was 
ready for him, with every weapon 
sharpened, and all her beauty lying 
idle and exquisite at his feet. 

They did not talk of the charac- 
ter dress. Neither of them remem- 
bered it. A new and strange sym- 
pathy had arisen between them. 
When they were together, each felt 
a sudden sense of freedom, a reck- 
less pleasure in the enjoyment of 
the moment then within their grasp. 
Lady Flosset, in her own thoughts, 
boldly described herself as being 
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in love. She was accustomed, like 
other people of the present day, to 
use the word rashly, and to indi- 
cate an evanescent passion which. 
should have a different name. 
Lionel did not go so far as this 
even in his own _half-conscious 
thoughts. Whatever their relative 
positions might have been, he 
never could have loved Lady Flos- 
set, simply because she was, to 
him, unlovable. But she fascin- 
ated, interested, and excited him 
as no other woman had ever done; 
and this power of hers he some- 
times fancied was born of that 
very devil in her which made her 
unlovable. Absolute unscrupu- 
lousness has a magic of its own, 
when it has any beauty about it ; 
it stands on a different platform of 
life from that of ‘simple virtue,’ 
and thus teases the palate with a 
quite new flavour, something so 
different from mere fallings aside 
of virtue as to puzzle the taste. 

‘Let me describe you, let me 
put you in a novel, Lady Flosset,’ 
said Lionel this afternoon, ‘ that is 
if it be possible for a man to de- 
scribe such a woman as you are !’ 

* By all means,’ said Lady Flos 
set. ‘Study me, turn my charac- 
ter inside out, if you can.’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub—if I can.’ 
And he looked at her as a man 
might look at some strange, lovely, 
wild animal. But she was satis- 
fied—he did look. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LIONEL discovered by degrees 
that the study of Lady Flosset was 
a task which absorbed a great deal 
of time. At first she used the 
notion as a convenient pretext, 
and made it plain to him that she 
was willing to be studied in many 
moods and at most times. Before 
long this resolved itself into a 
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habit of constant companionship. 
She could not live out the day 
unless he was with her for some 
part of it; if he did not come to 
her, she went to lavish her affec- 
tion on Ada. She loaded Ada 
with presents, and presents too of 
great value, and yet so dexterously 
given that it was hard to refuse 
them. When Ada refused to take 
more jewelry, Lady Flosset in- 
sisted on lending it to her. ‘Why 
should it lie in my jewel-case at 
home ?’ she would say. ‘One wo- 
man can’t wear all the things I 
have.’ Ada revelled in the pos- 
session of these ornaments, and 
could not resist the delight of wear- 
ing them. Lady Flosset took her 
out with her a great deal, and led 
her into a thousand extravagances 
which Ada felt had become netes- 
sities. She and her husband were 
both now favourites in society; 
the young men admired Ada im- 
mensely, and she had a social suc- 
cess of her own; while Lionel was 
more sought after than ever, and 
was very often made the hero of 
an evening. But all this, though 
it made Ada’s eyes brighter than 
they had ever been before, did not 
make the financial prospects of the 
two any better. Lionel worked 
all the time he could ; but his time 
for work grew shorter and shorter 
with every passing day. Nearly 
every evening they went out; 
nearly every afternoon had to be 
given up, in some way or other, to 
Lady Flosset. Either he went to 
a house where he knew he should 
meet her, or he went to see her at 
home. He was fast becoming her 
slaye. And how was he to rebel ? 
He took his wife out in the even- 
ing covered with jewels and lace 
which Lady Flosset had given her 
—Lady Flosset’s politic kindness 
was ceaseless. It was impossible 
to wrest himself roughly from the 
hold of a woman who was appar- 
ently so full of generous friendli- 
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ness, who had never openly shown 
her cloven hoof. And without a 
wrench it seemed impossible to 
escape from her. She had become 
a familiar fascination ; her power 
over him was strong now, and 
sometimes filled him with terror. 
For he realised very distinctly, 
more distinctly than ever, that love 
for her was a thing impossible to 
him. All the nobler. part of him 
instinctively shrank from her. This 
savage woman, uncivilised as the 
simplest savage, though she stood 
amid the cream of civilisation, 
could only touch the savage ele- 
ments in himself. And this wild 
part of him which she aroused was 
soon silenced by the superior 
strength of the man’s spiritual and 
intellectual nature. It amused 
and excited him to touch lightly 
this untamed creature; but to 
enter into her life, to answer her 
emotions, wearied and disgusted 
him. 

As yet he did not feel this wea- 
riness or disgust; he only shrank 
back from the risk of it. She in- 
terested him as a study; she ex- 
cited him when she showed her 
strong unsubdued womanhood ; 
but it was as impossible to be her 
friend as to be the friend of a 
tigress—as impossible to be her 
lover as to love a panther. With 
every hour he passed with her he 
became more conscious of the trea- 
cherousness of her nature, that 
treacherousness which gave her a 
wild charm, a charm she had in 
common with the panther and the 
tigress. But she held him fast by 
her vivid beauty, her wit, and grace. 
It brightened his faculties to be 
with her; it was an amusement he 
did not desire to deny himself. He 
was only a little rebellious when 
he found he was gradually becom- 
ing her slave; but he could not 
resist, for his wife’s gratitude to 
and affection for Lady Flosset 
drove him perforce to do all asked 
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of him, and so to try and please 
them both. 

But all this had one very serious 
result, which Ada did not realise 
and Lionel dared not think of. 
His work was necessarily neglected. 
It is not easy, at one and the same 
time, to be a favourite in society, 
a hard-working author, and the 
slave of a woman of fashion. The 
work was, of course, what gave 
way, while the expenses daily in- 
creased. Ada went out so much 
that she had little time to attend 
to her children or her household, 
so that the money went faster at 
home, besides the continual ex- 
pense of going out. Lionel worked 
hard whenever he had the chance, 
but he began to feel that he was 
fighting an unequal match. He 
had lost ground, while his debts 
gained ground and size daily, 
hourly. His success in society did 
not appear to sell his books ; how- 
ever duchesses might court him, 
publishers paid him no more re- 
spect and no more money than of 
old. He did not dare to think 
about these uncomfortable facts, 
but the consciousness of them gave 
him a sense of hopelessness, and 
he felt afraid of being alone in his 
study, where he had no means of 
forgetfulness, but must face the 
bare truths of his position. 

But, after this half-blind struggle 
had lasted for some time, he made 
a great effort to recover himself. 
The man had sterling strength in 
him, and more grit than most men 
who are blessed (or cursed) with 
the artistic temperament. He could 
not submit to let circumstances 
crush him, as though he were some 
spiritless thing. And so he set 
himself to work at every moment 
that he could save. He acquired 
the habit of writing all night, and 
gradually reduced his hours of 
sleep until he became accustomed 
to sleeping during only three out 
of the twenty-four. To keep his 
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brain awake, he smoked inces- 
santly all the while he was writing. 
Hi took journalistic work in or- 
der to make money more quickly, 
and regarded it as a mere matter 
of turning out coherent words as 
quickly as possible. It seemed won- 
derfully easy to him while he was 
working, and he frequently congra- 
tulated himself on the splendid style 
in which he was getting on. Other 
people began to wonder what on 
earth was the matter with him. It 
began to be darkly whispered that 
Lionel Harcourt must have taken 
to drinking. Nothing else could 
have pulled him to pieces like this. 
His eyes wavered, his hand was 
unsteady, his boyish laugh had 
grown nervous and uneasy. It 
was a ghastly change in a man of 
such a magnificent physique. Ada 
saw it, shuddered, and was silent. 
She had no idea what to do. 
He must work! for O, the heap 
of unpaid bills was growing so 
large she dared not look at it; and, 
after all, though she shuddered 
when she saw how nervous Lionel 
had grown, she could not realise 
how heavily he was being tried. 
She was so accustomed to regard 
his physical strength as unfailing 
that it was impossible for her to 
guess how this nervous wear and 
tear was eating that strength away. 
Moreover, she could see no alter- 
native, no way out of the difficulty, 
and so she blinded herself to it as 
much as possible. She did not 
look at the bills, and tried not to 
think of them; but she went out 
with Lady Flosset and picked up 
many admirers, who came to adore 
and flirt in her little drawing-room. 
This admiration and amusement 
enabled her very easily to forget 
the difficulties with which Lionel 
was so desperately endeavouring 
to cope; for she was of that easy 
light-hearted temperament which 
retains its childishness through all 
things. 
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Just before the masked ball at 
Lady Townley’s, Lionel had given 
her a cheque for eighty pounds, 
with which to pay a dressmaker’s 
bill. Ada did not dare to tell him 
that the bill had now grown toa 
hundred and twenty, and that she 
had promised Lady Flosset to have 
this dress with the point lace made 
by Lady Flosset’s milliner. She 
consoled herself with the idea that 
she would pay ready money for 
this character-dress; it would be 
better to do that and not worry 
Lionel about it. He had other 
things to think of, and it was her 
business to do her best with the 
money he gave her. So she ar- 
gued ; and on these ‘ insidious ar- 
guments’ she acted. She prided 
herself very greatly in really pay- 
ing ready money for her new dress. 
Then she heroically paid some 
bills for which she was being wor- 
ried, and bought a few things for 
the children. The money was gone, 
and that dreadful dressmaker’s bill 
still lay in the drawer. Ada had 
learned now to look at all the let- 
ters, and so prevent any bills from 
being taken to Lionel; she found 
this plan prevented little scenes, 
which worried them both. Lionel 
had no secrets, and would never 
have taken the trouble to keep 
them if he had, so he scarcely ob- 
served this habit of Ada’s. 

One day, some months after that 
masked ball at which Ada had 
been noticed, especially for her 
own beauty and the beauty of her 
dress, Lionel came into the dining- 
room at lunch-time and found the 
morning letters still unopened. 
They had been out very late the 
night before, and though he had 
been for hours at work in his study, 
Ada had not yet come down. Out 
of mere idieness he opened the 
letters. There were invitations, 
some half a dozen, at-home cards, 
a note from Lady Flosset saying 
she was coming to take Ada toa 
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flower-show in the afternoon ; and 
among these letters were several 
envelopes of disagreeable blueness 
—too evidently containing bills. 
Lionel threw them aside unopened, 
and opened another which looked 
as if it was from a lady. But it 
was not. It was a new copy of the 
old dressmaker’s bill. 

Lionel stood with it open in his 
hand ; and so Ada found him when 
she came, a few minutes later, into 
the room. He put it on the table, 
and sat down without a word. 
Ada saw at a glance what it was, 
and felt thoroughly frightened 
at his silence. The lunch came; 
he ate nothing, but drank some 
brandy-and-water, and then got up 
to go. 

‘Are you not going to eat any- 
thing, Lionel ?’ said Ada. 

‘God! exclaimed Lionel, ‘a 
man’s not got time to eat when he 
has such a battle to fight as I 
have.’ 

And without any more words he 
walked off and went again into his 
study. 

Ada sat still, startled by the first 
passionate words he had ever 
spoken to her—so startled she 
hardly knew what to think. The 
lunch went down altogether un- 
tasted. 

When Lady Flosset came in the 
afternoon she found Ada in a con- 
dition so piteous that it could not 
be disguised. She had spent some 
time crouched outside the door of 
Lionel’s study, and had heard him 
sigh once or twice as though soul 
and body were about to part. She 
was utterly unnerved and frighten- 
ed. She crept away to the draw- 
ing-room, and cried there like a 
terrified child. In this state Lady 
Flosset found her, and, by dint ofa 
little clever kindness, soon extracted 
the wholestory fromher. She had 
often suspected that Lionel’s strug- 
gle was a heavy one, although she 
did not really know at how low a 
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rate brains are valued in the mar- 
ket; but Ada had never said a 
word to her about their affairs be- 
fore. Now she knew all the truth ; 
and she put on the most delicate 
sympathy imaginable. 

‘I would give worlds if I could 
help you,’ she said ; ‘ but how can 
I without offending your husband ? 
I know how proud he is. And 
yet I admire you both so much I 
would part with anything I have to 
prevent your being annoyed. Mrs. 
Harcourt, you cannot let him work 
away his strength and get ill and 
nervous, all for a paltry thing like 
money! Why, you have it in your 
power to prevent it. Those dia- 
monds—that set of diamonds— 
make up your mind to part with 
those, and all your worries are done 
away with atonce. Think it over, 


and if you decide to do it send me 
a line, and I will tell you how to 
manage it.’ 

‘But, Lady Flosset,’ said Ada 
falteringly, ‘those diamonds—you 


know I said 1 would not take from 
you.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Lady Flosset. 
‘I let you say what you like; it 
does not matter what you said; 
they are yours.’ 

Ada dare not go to Lionel for 
advice. She had a feeling that he 
would send the diamonds back to 
Lady Flosset. He was unreason- 
ably proud. Could she be foolishly 
proud too, and see him, in con- 
sequence, wearing himself out in 
double quick time before her very 
eyes? Besides, if he worked ever 
so hard she felt that he would 
never get straight. He would have 
to borrow money, or something of 
that sort. And this came so easy 
to her hand, and without any need 
to bother him about it. 

Of course she did it. She took 
counsel with Lady Flosset, sold 
the diamonds, and for a little while 
was very happy; for she made a 
great clearance of unpaid bills; 
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and a certain drawer, which by 
common consent had been given 
up to those interesting documents, 
was very nearly empty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LIoNnEL said nothing about the 
dressmaker’s bill, but just went on 
with his work. It was to him nowa 
mere matter of accumulating words 
as rapidly as he could. He found 
it only possible to work by refusing 
to think how much it was neces- 
sary to write ; he would only allow 
himself to remember that he must 
just go on. And thus a kind of 
lull fell upon the house; it seemed 
to Ada that all difficulties were 
over. She never looked to the 
future; she was too childish in 
character. To know that no one 
was dunning her, that she had a 
little secret hoard of money for her 
small expenses, that she need not 
ask Lionel for anything just now,— 
these facts made life all bright to 
her again. And Lionel, seeing his 
wife look well contented, saw no 
reason to disturb her content. If 
she could smile amid such a state 
of things as their affairs must be, 
why let her smile! - But one morn- 
ing something occurred which 
broke the calm. It was nothing 
but the arrival ofa note from Lady 
Flosset. She had not seen Lionel 
for several days, and her patience 
had given out. Ada went to him 
with the unopened note in her 
hand. He had locked his door, 
but when she spoke he came and 
opened it. He was rather bearish 
as a rule when he was working, and 
hated to be interrupted. 

‘ What, only a letter from her!’ 
he said, with a glance at the hand- 
writing. ‘Why did you bring it 
me?’ He opened it, and, with 
little more than a glance at the 
letter itself, flung it down. 

‘I can’t go,’ he said; ‘ you write 
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a line for me, Ada, and say I am 
really too busy to go out.’ 

‘What does she want?’ asked 
Ada timidly. 

‘Only for me to go and see her 
this afternoon—and she writes as 
if she were a queen, and I were her 
head cock and bottle washer. Well, 
I’m not. I can’t go.’ And with 
a surly grunt he went back to his 
writing-table. 

‘Lionel,’ said Ada, a flush of fear 
rising in her cheeks, ‘ don’t do any- 
thing to offend her, I entreat you !’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Lionel, look- 
ing up again, though his pen was 
now on the paper. Something in 
her tone aroused his attention. 

‘Because she has been so kind 
—so generous !’ 

‘Hang it all,’ cried Lionel, ‘if 
I’m to be at her beck and call just 
because she has given you some 
gewgaws to hang about your neck, 
Ican’t stand it. I never proposed 
to sell my liberty for your neck- 
laces. Give me the diamonds and 
pearls and things, and I'll take them 
back to her.’ 

He was in earnest now. He 
was tired of Lady Flosset, his 
nerves were broken, his patience 
worn out. 

*Come, make haste,’ he said; 
‘she would have you wear them, 
and I suppose we couldn’t help 
that. But we needn’t keep them. 
Slavery doesn’t exist here, that I 
know of; it’s a free country, I be- 
lieve. Why, what’sthe matter, Ada?’ 

She was as white as a ghost. 
She was always frightened when 
he grew fierce like this. And 
now, with the consciousness of 
what she had done upon her, she 
hardly could speak. 

‘Where are these diamonds, 
Ada?’ said he, after looking at her 
a moment, in wonder. ‘Don’t 
tremble like that, but tell me. 
Where are they?” 

‘Not—not in the house!’ said 
Ada, at last. 
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‘Not in the house! Where, then? 
Have you taken them back to her?’ 
he asked, with sudden hope. But 
Ada shook her head. 

‘Where are they, then?’ he de- 
manded. ‘Come, tell me, or my 
imagination will run away with me.’ 

Ada saw she must tell him now ; 
but she did not feel as if she could 
speak. She went away and came 
back presently with a lot of bills in 
her hands—receipted. She watch- 
ed him look at them, and began to 
recover herself. The sense that 
they were out of difficulties was to 
her stronger than anything else. 

‘There they are,’ she said ; ‘all 
these are paid, and, O Lionel, it 
will be so delightful, all the money 
you earn we shall have to spend !’ 

‘Did you do this of yourself?’ 
asked he presently, after a pause, in 
which she watched his face fear- 
fully, and failed to understand it. 

‘No,’ she admitted, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and wonder at 
the question, ‘ Lady Flosset found 
me in great trouble one day—the 
day you were so angry about that 
bill of Madame Marie’s, and she 
suggested it.’ 

‘ She suggested it!’ echoed Li- 
onel. 

* Yes, and told me how to do it, 
so that I could manage it without 
bothering you ; I was so glad to.’ 

Lionel let the papers fall from 
his hands. 

‘ What on earth does this mean ?” 
he said. ‘Have I been a blind 
fool all this time? Is the woman 
a very devil ?” 

‘What are you talking about, 
Lionel?’ exclaimed Ada, in utter 
amazement. 

‘I thought,’ he said, without 
noticing what she said, ‘that you 
had refused to accept those dia- 
monds from her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ada humbly; ‘but 
she gave them to me afterwards.’ 

‘When she wanted you to sell 
them ?” 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘And why did you not tell me 
about this before you did it? 

‘Because Lady Flosset thought 
you would be too proud ; and she 
said it was such a shame to see 
you overworking yourself for mo- 
ney when she had so much.’ 

Without waiting to hear more, 
Lionel took down a soft felt hat 
which he did not ordinarily wear 
to pay calls, but in which he 
looked wonderfully handsome, and, 
putting it on his head, strode out 
of the house. 

When he entered Lady Flosset'’s 
room he had an expression on his 
face such as she had never seen 
there before. It startled her at 
once out of a languid mood which 
had come upon her while awaiting 
him. She was a woman who loved 
to yield to her moods ; she had no 
sense of duty, or notions about 
what was right, to provoke her 
into shaking them off. She gave 
way to them as the trees yield to 
the wind, whichever way it blows. 
She lay back in her chair this 
afternoon, quite idle, luxuriously 
happy in her idleness. But the 
first glance of Lionel’s face startled 
and roused her. This was no sen- 
suous artist come to lay his rap- 
tures and his roses at her feet. 
It was a man, stern and solid. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Har- 
court?’ she exclaimed, rising to 
meet him. 

He plunged into his matter at 
once, after a single glance at the 
perfect face before him. He hard- 
ly knew what he said—she hardly 
understood—for it was a terrible 
moment between them. But she 
apprehended this much : that now, 
for the first time, he had learned 
the fate of those diamonds—that 
he had come to her full of morti- 
fication and disgust at the indebt- 
edness in which he found himself. 

‘Ada ought never to have ac- 
cepted those jewels from you,’ he 
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said bitterly; ‘she should never 
have done so had I known it in 
time.’ 

‘Lionel,’ said Lady Flosset, sud- 
denly taking her final step, ‘do 
you not suppose I value you more 
than diamonds ? 

He looked at her, and his face 
grew hard. 

‘Tell me—make me believe— 
that you are not the devil I some- 
times fancy you are !’ 

‘I do not know—I may be,’ 
she said, with a little low laugh 
that sounded strange in his ears ; 
‘but is it very devilish to try and 
save you from working yourself to 
death ?—when—when, Lionel, you 
are so much to me, and money or 
diamonds nothing! I have abund- 
ance of them—too many dia- 
monds, too much money. Take 
what you will of it—but, O Lion- 
el, I have never met another man 
like you, who can turn my whole 
self into a fire! I do not think 
there is another in the world. 
You, with your intellect, your wit, 
your splendid self, how easily, with 
a little love, can you give back the 
worth of many diamonds !’ 

Lionel looked her hard in the 
eyes. He never forgot that mo- 
ment in his life. It blanched past 
memories. No wild beast’s gaze 
had ever affected him like the look 
of thisJawless woman. At last he 
spoke. 

‘Lady Flosset,’ he said very 
quietly, ‘my wife Ada has shown 
herself a mere child in this affair 
with you. But she can make a 
man love her, while you cannot. 
Why? Because she is innocent 
and honest.’ 

So saying, he turned and left 
her. And these two, who had met 
so closely, sympathised so nearly, 
parted suddenly and widely. An 
enraged angel might have stood 
between them and pushed them 
asunder, so bitter was the revul- 
sion of feeling in both. 














4A TRUE PATRIOT, 


——— 


How bright the skies of Albion are 
That beamed upon my birth ! 
To me they seem serener far 
Than any skies on earth. 
How sweet their soft and sunny smile 
As, radiant in their glee, 
They float above the favoured isle 
That sways the stormy sea ! 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
Britons never will be slaves ! 


The homes that harbour English heads 
Are castles, each and all ; 
No foe the Anglo-Saxon dreads 
While housed in castle hall. 
But, should your freeman fail to pay 
The taxes or the rent, 
He will at once near Holloway 
To durance vile be sent. 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
Britons never will be slaves ! 


I own a fondly faithful wife, 
And eke a lively boy ; 
But things occur in wedded life 
That yield me little joy. 
My spouse is crying half the day, 
My baby half the night. 
(And yet the married state, they say, 
Is one of calm delight.) 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be slaves ! 


One day fer week I set apart— 
Like hundreds of my kind— 
To cultivate my love of art, 
And polish up my mind. 
Yet no museum yields a show 
On Sabbath afternoons ; 
And Hampton Court is far to go 
For pictures or cartoons. 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be slaves ! 
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"Tis not a merry thing to pass 
A sultry ‘ Sunday out,’ 
And pine three hours without a glass 
Of bitter ale or stout. 
Although I love my Fatherland, 
And hold her fondly dear, 
Let Albion clearly understand 
I can’t give up my Beer! 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be slaves! 


HENRY S. LEIGH, 








ROUMANIA IN 1866. 


By G. pe M. SOARES, 
AUTHOR OF ‘TAHITI,’ ‘A HELL IN PANAMA,’ ‘HOTELS,’ ETC. 


——— 


THE erst principality of Roumania 
has become a kingdom, and the 
newspapers recently were gushing 
over the crown of steel, wrought 
from a captured Turkish cannon, 
with which King Charles of Hohen- 
zollern was invested. No meed of 
praise was thought to be too 
great for this heroic monarch, who 
modestly ascribed Roumania’s ad- 
vancement to ‘the nation’s perse- 
verance and the army’s valour.’ 
He is too generous. To himself 


alone are due the ‘unparalleled 
successes that have crowned Rou- 
mania’s brief career under his rule.’ / 
In a daily paper were these words : 


‘ Roumania, two score years ago a 
vassal State, cursed with slavery, 
absenteeism, popular ignorance, 
and religious intolerance, forlorn of 
railways, and even of metalled roads 
—in a word, a miniature Russia— 
is now independent, free, the 
chosen home of her wealthier 
classes, richly endowed with the 
blessings of education and the faci- 
lities of locomotion, because she 
has deserved these supreme boons 
by patient perseverance, timely 
boldness, and incessant attention 
to the promotion of her own inter- 
ests.’ 

The writer is mistaken in attri- 
buting this altered state of things 
to the people, and not to their 
ruler. ‘This beneficial change is 
only to be ascribed to his absolute 
self-denial, to his indomitable cou- 
rage and perseverance under the 
most trying circumstances, and to 
his tact and skill in overcoming diffi- 
culties and prejudices which more 
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than once have caused him to 
threaten abdication. The writer 
quoted above bears witness to this 
when he says that Prince Charles 
(then but just arrived at man’s 
estate) ‘was from the first sur- 
rounded by office-seekers, greedy 
and unscrupulous supplicants for 
his favour and trust, in whose ap- 
peals to him frequently lurked a 
subtle hint of menace, subsequently 
realised in various abortive plots 
for his overthrow, expulsion from 
the country, and even assassina- 
tion. Beauty was suborned for his 
temptation, and nothing about him 
surprised the susceptible Boyars 
more profoundly than that he 
should be found proof against an 
influence to which preceding Hos- 
podars had been notoriously vul- 
nerable. Official corruption, ram- 
pant throughout the realm, un- 
blushingly invited his keen bright 
eye to wink at it complacently, and 
yearned to convince him that it 
would be far more worth his while 
to follow his predecessor's example 
in that direction than to keep up 
what ten Roumanian politicians 
out of every twelve secretly be- 
lieved to be a mere seeming of 
integrity and affectation of moral 
purity. All these obstacles to his 
popularity, all these prejudices and 
unbeliefs, he successively overcame. 
Never lending himself to any poli- 
tical intrigue, never staining his 
reputation by any irregularity of 
conduct, or his fair fame by the 
condonation of such irregularity in 
others, he went on his way calmly, 
steadfastly, and uprightly, winning 
o 
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by degrees, slowly but surely, first 
the respect, and finally the affec- 
tion, of his subjects.’ 

To the numerous witticisms of 
the last century Chamfort contri- 
buted the following epigram : ‘ It 
is more pleasant to hear a friend 
abused than to listen to the praise 
of an enemy ;’ and there is some 
truth in the apophthegm. It is 
certainly not agreeable to hear an 
old enemy lauded tothe skies, and to 
hold one’s peace, or to be told, in 
answer to an irrepressible protest, 
‘Ah, but he’s greatly changed since 
you knew him—vastly improved of 
late years.’ Now few people knew 
Roumania and the Roumanians fif- 
teen years ago better than I did; 
few persons were better acquainted 
with the meannesses and miseries, 
the vauntings, vices, and vanities, 
the splendid shows and sordid state- 
liness, the atrocious arrogance and 
accursed cowardice and corruption 
that characterised the country gene- 
rally, and were intensified in its 
capital. I must therefore own to 
a feeling of irritation at the ‘AZais 
nous avons changé tout cela of the 
special correspondents who have 
recently gushed over the virtues of 
the Roumanians and the inhabit- 
ants of the Beautiful City of Pleasure. 
No doubt Bucharest has changed— 
perhaps the people are in process 
of change ; but it is beyond even 
the power of a prince to eradicate 
in fifteen years the passions and 
prejudices, the superstitions and 
vices, of the Roman convict ele- 
ment that was introduced nearly 
two thousand years ago into the 
provinces north of the Danube, and 
which held its own abhorrent cha- 
racteristics intact until his advent. 

In order, therefore, in some mea- 
sure to allay this irritation, I pro- 
pose to publish a few pages of a 
neglected Ms., written shortly after 
1866, descriptive of an afternoon 
promenade in Bucharest, and the 
conversations to which it gave rise 
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—pages which till now have never 
seen the light or shade of printer’s 
ink. 

* « * * 

The winter was just over in 
Bucharest, and spring, which there 
lasts but for a fortnight, had set 
in. It only lasts for a fortnight, as 
that is the time required to melt 
the snow into mud—such mud !|— 
and to convert the mud into dust 
—such dust !—after which it be- 
comes sufficiently hot to be called 
summer. In that single fortnight 
the trees burst into leaf, the grass 
changes from morass into lawn, the 
whole country clothes itself with a 
brilliant verdure, and all Nature 
smiles in beauty and freshness. 
But only fora short month. Ere 
one moon has waxed and waned, 
the envious sun scorches and burns 
up this verdant bloom, and mid- 
summer glares fiercely on brown 
and faded landscapes. 

At this moment, when Annesley 
and De Montfort passed through 
the town gates on to the chaussée 
without, all was mud and slush. 
The streets were less passable than 
ever, indiscriminately obstructed 
with huge mounds of rotten ice 
and filthy snow. 

There is perhaps no city in the 
world that impresses a stranger so 
oddly as Bucharest. With one 
exception, all the approaches are 
by roads (from the east only the 
town is gained by a ‘track,’ in 
winter a slough of despond, and in 
summer a desert of dust), and 
these roads, or chaussées as they 
are termed, are certainly very excel- 
lent and well kept. The chaussée 
to the west, whither our friends 
proceed, forms the great promenade 
of the town. 

Bordered by picturesque gardens 
for nearly a mile on cither side, 
and double planted with lime trees 
for twice that distance, the drive 
terminates in the lovely little wood 
of Bannassa, charming for excur- 
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sions, picnics, or other rendezvous 
of a more solitary or perhaps more 
romantic description. 

But so pleasant a promenade is 
not attained without previous pains 
and penalties. 

Carriage springs have to pass 
their probation by traversing 
troughs of broken stones called 
‘streets’ by courtesy, in which 
there are holes large and deep 
enough to bury an ordinary dining- 
table. It requires no stretch of 
fancy to state that it would be im- 
possible to drive from one end to 
the other of the Podo-Mogosoi 
(the chief street leading to the 
promenade) without passing at 
least one vehicle whose springs 
have been broken by the holes 
above mentioned. The following 
fact will confirm the statement: 
At a meeting between Prince 
Couza and the corps diplomatique 
resident at Bucharest, the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires arrived rather 
late. After the usual ceremonies 
of salutation Couza asked him if 
he brought any news. ‘None, 
your Highness,’ was the answer, 
‘unless it be that some of the 
holes in the Podo-Mogosoi are 
being filled, which somewhat re- 
tarded my arrival.’ The Prince 
reddened, but had too much good 
taste to appear offended, so he 
only replied with a laugh, ‘ C'est 
bien contre moi que vous parlez, Che- 
valier.’ 

All the paved streets are after 
this fashion, and the unpaved 
troughs resemble those delectable 
purlieus occasionally seen in Lon- 
don placarded ‘Rubbish may be 
shot here.’ They consist of heaps 
of refuse and mud, infested by 
pariah dogs and itinerant swine.* 
The buildings are in general ac- 

* Itissaid that Bucharest is zow the best- 
paved city in the world—a mode! of suc- 
cessful asphalte. Paving may be changed 
in a month, but prejudices, passions, and 


personal characteristics require centuries to 
metamorphose them. 
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cordance—miserable hovels adjoin 
stately mansions or passable shops. 
The front windows of the palace 
lovk on to a shop of a phlebotom- 
ising barber, a fruit-stall, and other 
humilities of like character; and, 
with the exception of the ‘ Place’ 
in front of the theatre, there is no 
respectable spot in the whole town. 
There, however, is situated the 
Hétel Hugue, where you can dine 
very well and sleep very badly; 
the Café Nicholieff, which supplies 
the ladies with ices, brought to 
their carriages as they return from 
their afternoon drive, and where 
you can obtain possibly the best 
cup of chocolate in Europe ; the 
Howell & James, the Poole, the 
Hunt & Roskell, and the clubs 
of Bucharest are all in the Place 
du Théatre. 

But to return to our prome- 
naders. As they drove along De 
Montfort was incessantly lifting his 
hat in salutation to men or wo- 
men as they passed his coupé. 

‘Why, you seem to know every- 
body !’ cried the astonished Annes- 
ley. 

‘Of course, so will you when 
you have been here a few months. 
Le monde is so small here that one 
cannot fail to know everybody in 
it,” and Bertrand again lifted his 
hat. ‘That’s Vrabiesco, a thorough 
old ruffian. He was Director of 
the Telegraphs, until his depreda- 
tions made him rich enough to re- 
tire from the chance of being dis- 
covered. There’s Barbo Bodino; 
he has 16,o00/. a year, and owes 
100,000/, You see he affects the 
invalid. I'll show you his brother 
presently.’ 

‘Who, in the name of Astley’s 
Circus, is this in the emblazoned 
chariot ?” 

‘Odoboresco. He was a peasant, 
but made a colossal fortune at 
Zansquenet. He always backs the 
knave of clubs, and it has brought 
him such luck that people say it 
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accurately describes him ; notwith- 
standing which he has adopted it 
as his coat-of-arms. Did you not 
remark it on his house as an escut- 
cheon, as we came along the Podo- 
Mogosoi?’ 

‘Yes; but I thought it was a 
playing-card manufactory.’ 

‘Not at all! That pretty woman 
is Madame la Princesse Stefan Ghi- 
ka, an incarnate fiend. She always 
reminds me of Miladi, in the Zrois 
Mousquetaires. They say she poi- 
soned her first husband before she 
was sixteen. There’s young Hen- 
kel, an Austrian Jew. His money- 
lending miserly father died a Croe- 
sus, and his prodigal son is doing 
his best to become a Belisarius, at 
least in pocket.’ And De Mont- 
fort bowed to a very young man 
who was driving a racehorse in a 
velocipede. ‘Ah, there’s Etienne 
Bodino, riding that magnificent 
bay. He’s an awful dandy. Petit 
crevé jusqu au bout des ongles. Look 
how he’s got up @ 4a Madame Ra- 
chel! Shall we get out and walk ? 
The path is raised and pretty dry.’ 

The coupé pulled up, and the 
two gentlemen alighted, De Mont- 
fort still acting as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. 

‘Here’s Cantacuzene coming. 
I'll introduce you. He's the most 
respectable Wallachian I know. 
He only gambles in Crédit Léose. 
Bonjour, mon Prince; and Ber- 
trand introduced Annesley to a 
venerable-looking old man, with 
white hair and a rosette. 

They walked with him for some 
yards, until he met some friends, 
and then Etienne Bodino strolled 
up, and, raising his hat to An- 
nesley, he held out an exquisitely 
gloved hand to De Montfort, 
saying, 

‘ Mon cher,vousavezl air ravissant.’ 

Bertrand presented his friend, 
who noticed that Bodino was 
dressed in black velvet with coral 
buttons, that his teeth gleamed 
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falsely, that his cheeks were rouged 
and his beard perfumed. De Mont- 
fort offered him his porte-tabac 
for him to make a cigarette. 

‘ Merci, mon cher, he lisped af- 
fectedly ; ‘you know that that is 
the only vice in which I do not 
indulge.’ 

‘You consider it a vice?’ asked 
Harold. 

‘I was joking. Were it one, 
I should make a point of being 
a confirmed smoker. What is 
the news, De Montfort ?° 

‘Mon Dieu! replied Bertrand. 
‘I have no inventive genius. I 
come to you for scandal.’ 

‘No; but, dadinage apart,’ re- 
turned Bodino, not in the least 
offended at the innuendo, ‘did you 
hear of Gregroire receiving his 
congé ? La Princesse says he ruined 
her, and she has taken up with 
Philipesco, who has promised not 
to be too extravagant.’ 

‘Who is the Princess?’ asked 
Annesley. 

‘ Pardon. I forgot that you were 
a foreigner and a stranger. The 
Princess Aurieka is old, crabbed, 
and ugly, but very rich. She has 
had four husbands and four hun- 
dred lovers.’ 

‘ But now she is old and ugly,you 
say. She cannot have lovers now ?” 

‘ Ma foi, but she is rich, voila !’ 
and Bodino smiled complacently, 
partly to show his teeth, and partly 
because he thought he had said a 
clever thing ; and he added, ‘ Avec 
de Targent on peut tout acheter— 
méme Lamour 

*I see,’ said Harold, but with- 
out a shade of sarcasm to betray 
his disgust. ‘Young men must 
have money, and as their honour 
is the least valuable commodity 
they possess, they sell it in order 
to live @ Za mode.’ 

Bodino looked puzzled, but said 
nothing. Other men came up, and 
Harold went through a round of 
introductions. All were alike— 
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affected dandies. Each hadanew 
piece of scandal to relate; each a 
word to testify to his own profli- 
gacy. 

Everybody abused the country, 
the institutions, each other, and 
everything besides. The last person 
they met was an exception. By 
his own account, Count Miresco 
appeared to be the only virtuous 
Wallachian in existence. A sallow 
heavy man, past his prime, and of 
somewhat neglected appearance, 
he affected to deplore everything 
that the others delighted in. 

‘The curses of our country, 
Monsieur, are, first corruption, and 
then luxury. There is no man, 
however high-placed, who is not to 
be bought—however rich, who has 
not debts ten times as large as his 
income.’ 

‘ Vous avez raison, Monsieur le 
Comte, ejaculated a Frenchman, 
who had joined them. ‘I can verify 
your first proposition by an ex- 
ample. As you know, I am /our- 
nisseur of uniforms to the French 
army. I wanted to obtain a con- 
tract from the War Minister.’ 

‘Geghonesco ? asked the Wal- 
lachian. 

‘Himself. Well, I called on 
him a dozen times ; each time he 
told me that he was perfectly 
satisfied that I was the right man 
for the business, that he was the 
only man who could give the con- 
tract, but that he must wait; that 
he had not quite made up his mind, 
&c. &c. Disgusted at last, I told 
my grief to a friend. He laughed 
at me.’ 

‘You don’t know what he is 
waiting for?’ said he. 

* Not at all,’ said I. 

‘ Forbacksheesh! for backsheesh ! 
mon amt, parbleu ! 

Acting on his advice, I went 
next day to the Minister’s with a 
brand-newcard-case, containing one 
card and four thousand francs in 
French notes. At the conclusion 
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of an interview—the counterpart 
of those preceding—I requested 
to be allowed to leave my card for 
Madame la Baronne, and for the 
purpose handed the card to the 
Minister, leaving the case on the 
table, with the bank-notes slightly 
protruding. He had his eye on it 
in a second; but, recovering him- 
self, he thanked me for my courtesy, 
and showed me to the door with the 
greatest politeness. Three hours 
after I received the contract, signed 
and sealed.’ 

‘And you heard no more of the 
card-case ?” demanded Annesley. 

Miresco laughed, and the French- 
man shrugged one shoulder, as if 
to shake off a useless question. 

* Que voulez-vous ? The country 
is steeped in immorality ; it is as 
bad, or worse, than Italy in its 
worst days. Immorality, social, 
political, commercial, judicial, is 
the prevailing feature. There is 
no such thing as honour or cour- 
age. Bucharest is the most won- 
derful town in the world. Every- 
thing therein is connected with or 
administers to pleasure. There is 
no business but to create pleasure. 
Bankers and shopkeepers exist 
only because people must eat, 
drink, dress, and gamble ; but be- 
yond this, what is there? The 
opera, café, and clubs—nothing else. 
If it were not for the Italians and 
Greeks, who make use of the grain 
for export, Roumania would go to 
the dogs.’ 

‘You are right, my dear,’ as- 
sented Miresco ; ‘ but what can we 
do ?” 

Besides gambling and making 
love he had done nothing but eat, 
smoke, drink, read French novels, 
and sleep all his life. 

‘ You draw a sorry picture of the 
country,’ said Annesley; ‘at all 
events of the higher classes. Are 
the peasants equally depraved ?” 

Miresco replied, 

‘ As much so as their apathy will 
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permit. They are lazy and dirty 
in the extreme ; improvident to a 
degree ; their dishonesty knows no 
bounds. If they had courage they 
would be brigands ; as it is, they 
are simply animals, who molest 
you if there is no danger. In tra- 
velling through the country you 
may be stopped and robbed ; for 
the post-boys are generally in 
league with the assailants, who 
make sure you have no weapons 
before they attack. The finest 
thing Prince Couza ever did, when 
some of these fellows were caught 
red-handed, having murdered a 
poor Jew, was to sentence them 
to be hanged forthwith and tried 
next day !’ 

‘What was that for?’ cried 
Harold, in natural surprise. 

‘It is evident. Ifhe had waited 
to try them first, perjury would 
have procured them an a/idi. As 
it was, they were found guilty.’ 

De Montfort, who had been 
walking in front, here announced 
that it was time to return. As 
they reéntered the coupé Harold 
broke out : 

‘This is awful! Here are men, 
apparently gentlemen of the most 
polished manner and pleasant wit, 
surpassing even satire itself in 
their depravities. Each boasts of 
his own ‘viciousness in particular 
and takes pleasure in abusing his 
country in general. Sheridan’s 
famous play is but a dull reflec- 
tion of daily life in Bucharest.’ 

‘What! have they been laying 
it on very thick?’ laughed De 
Montfort. ‘Ah, you will get used 
to it! Scandalisation is a preli- 
minary phase. Your moral sense 
as to others’ vices will crystallise 
into hardness by and by, and you 
will be surprised to recognise 
Virtue if you chance to meet her.’ 

‘My dear De Montfort, pray be 
serious. Tell me frankly your 
opinion of Roumania and its people. 
As you know, events which occur 





here are telegraphed from Bucharest 
to London, Paris, and Vienna, and 
duly appear in the Latest Intelli- 
gence columns of the newspapers, 
only to be skipped over by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred readers. 
The letters from special corre- 
spondents are but few and far 
between ; and in consequence of 
the almost universal ignorance that 
prevails on all Roumanian sub- 
jects—in which, I regret to say, I 
in a great measure share—they 
excite no attention, are but little 
read, and less appreciated. But 
now that my interests have become 
more closely connected with this 
people, let me sit at the feet of one 
who, by long experience of men 
and manners, here and elsewhere, 
is well qualified to criticise and to 
teach.’ 

‘It is an evil topic to ask me to 
enlarge upon,’ replied De Montfort, 
flattered and pleased to have an 
opportunity of showing that he 
could be serious and in earnest. 
‘The country we may dismiss in 
two words—rich and fertile. Its 
mountains teem with every kind of 
mineral; its plains are, or could 
be made, the most productive in 
Europe. But the inhabitants, igno- 
rant and careless of the advantages 
that surround them, are of the 
worst type of human beings I have 
evermet with. Roumanian depravity 
appears to me to include all the 
vices of the world—immorality is 
at its zenith. It flourishes here to 
a degree almost without parallel. 
The most sacred family ties are 
disregarded, and the most fearful 
debauchery is not stayed even by 
the nearest relationship of blood.’ 

‘That is horrible! How can 
you account for it ?’ 

‘It is not difficult. When the 
Palace sets an example of bare- 
faced profligacy, be sure it will be 
eagerly imitated in the lower circles. 
It is notorious that at Prince 
Couza’s receptions and official 
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soirées, attended as they of neces- 
sity were by the diplomatic agents 
of foreign Powers, accompanied by 
their wives and daughters, the 
Hospodar thought it no shame to 
parade his mistress, who hung upon 
his arm as he marched through the 
rooms saluting his guests, while his 
wife, the Princess Helena, sat be- 
neath the dais, almost deserted 
save by the two children of her 
husband and her rival—children 
she had adopted in order that 
Couza should have an heir.’ 

‘Extraordinary! The story ot 
Rachel presenting offspring to Jacob 
by means of Bilhah, her handmaid, 
always struck me as exceedingly 
wonderful; but she, after all, was 
actuated by special and peculiar 
motives, which would not apply to 
the Princess. It would be difficult 
to believe, however, that much love 
existed between the wife and the 
handmaid.’ 

‘True, but nevertheless the some- 
what parallel case in Bucharest 
showed that wife and mistress could 
dwell together in intimacy and har- 
mony. ‘The Princesses Helena and 
Obrenovitz shared the same /age at 
the opera, the same carriage on the 
promenade, and appeared together 
in public more like sisters than 
rivals.’ 

‘Such manners are surely more 
Mahomedan than Christian. The 
Danube would appear to rejoice in 
practical polygamy on both sides.’ 

‘Ah, and even worse. 
dare, as an old man, to corrupt the 
ears of one so much younger than 
myself by even hinting at the 
darker and more terrible phases of 
social immorality that pervades all 
classes in these principalities.’ 

‘I have seen enough,’ replied 
Annesley, ‘even during my short 
sojourn to convince me that society 
is vile and corrupt to the lowest 
degree. But what of their insti- 
tutions ?’ asked Annesley. ‘Their 
courts of law? Justice, forinstance?” 


I do not - 
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‘Would be more fittingly symbo- 
lised by the hammer of the auction- 
eer than bythe traditional bandaged 
eyes and balanced scales. Almost 
openly the judges bargain for their 
decisions, and let their awards go 
to the highest bidder. Political 
dishonesty is no less rampant. 
Ministers are to be bought like 
merchandise by him who has the 
longest purse ; in fact, they only 
value their positions in proportion 
to the backsheesh it is likely to 
bring them. Deputies and their 
votes follow suit.’ 

‘A great word that “ back- 
sheesh !”’ 

‘It is omnipotent. Nothing is 
to be done without it. If you want 
to succeed here, you must learn to 
decline the word in all its moods 
and tenses, for the simple reason 
that the substance is never de- 
clined. Contracts are only bind- 
ing so long as they suit the inter- 
ests of the parties contracting. 
Accounts mean cheating, and riches 
the fruits of rascality. Murder and 
rapine are not unfrequent; arid so 
distressing was the murmur of the 
Jews, under the brutal oppression 
they suffered, that the cry of that 
outcast race imploring protection 
was heard even in France and 
England.’ 

‘Do you attribute the coup a’état 
and Couza’s abdication to this state 
of things ?” 

‘Indirectly, of course. The coup 
d@ Hat was but a pitiful imitation of 
the French 2 Décembre, even 
to the day of the month in which 
it took place. The Nemesis of 
the abdication was a natural result. 
It happened thus: A few Walla- 
chians, pretending to be horrified 
at events in which they actively 
participated and from which ill 
success alone prevented them from 
profiting, formed a cabal, with the 
object of dethroning Couza, and of 
getting the conduct of affairs com- 
pletely under their own control. 
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Conscious of his precarious posi- 
tion, the Prince relied implicitly 
on his army, with which he had 
identified himself, and to whose in- 
terests he had abjectly deferred 
throughout his reign. It was there- 
fore essential for the conspirators 
to enlist into their service Colonel 
Haralambi, who may be said to 
have been the only member of 
their band possessed of courage 
and honour; without him the plot 
must inevitably have failed. With 
considerable cunning and astute 
management, therefore, they con- 
trived, by representing the pecula- 
tions and depravities that not only 
existed but were encouraged and 
fostered in the Palace, to arouse 
Haralambi’s patriotic spirit, and to 
persuade him to join them on the 
condition, unwillingly acceded to 
by them, but unflinchingly insisted 
on by him, that there should be 
no bloodshed. His adhesion was 
tantamount to winning over the 
whole army. All Bucharest knew 
or surmised that something was 
brewing, but the secret and the 
names of those concerned were 
preserved in the profoundest mys- 
tery until almost the very last mo- 
ment. 

‘Only a few days before the deci- 
sive blow was struck, Couza gave 
his last ball. It was numerously 
attended by all the ite of Bucha- 
rest, including the different consuls 
and their families. Scarlet and 
gold-liveried lacqueys lined the 
staircases and corridors. Provin- 
cial deputies wandered about the 
gilded saloons in their peasant 
costumes of embroidered sheep- 
skins. Wax candles dripped on 
to the epaulettes of those unhappy 
guests who innocently stood be- 
neath the chandeliers. The toi- 
lettes of the ladies were peerless 
and Parisian; their jewels price- 
less. Couza, in his hussar uni- 
form, looking every inch a prince, 
though but a few years before only 
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a poor colonel, with the Obreno- 
vitz on his arm, chatted familiarly 
with the world in general, while, 
as usual, the Princess Helena sat 
solitary beneath the State canopy. 
Trays of sweetmeats were brought 
to the doors ; but, ere they could 
be offered to the ladies, they were 
cleared of their contents by the 
jeunesse dorée of Roumania, who 
fought for the bonbons like school- 
boys fighting for lollipops. Bac- 
carat, écarté, and hazard made a 
hell of the rooms reserved for 
smoking, which innumerable ciga- 
rettes had rendered stifling and 
obscure. Elegance and disorder 
commingled ; polite and pothouse 
manners went arm-in-arm, and in- 
congruity reigned paramount. Such 
was Couza’s last ball.’ 

‘Like Hamlet, I say, “I would 
I had been there,”’ remarked 
Annesley. 

‘Tt would have much amazed 
you,”’ replied Bertrand, continuing 
the quotation. 

‘Very like; very like.” But 
the abdication ; you are forgetting 
that.’ 

‘No, I am coming to it. On 
the evening of the 22d February, 
within a week after the ball, Couza 
received a visit from the Chief of 
Police, who informed him that an 
attack would be made that night 
upon him, with a view of forcing 
him to abdicate. Couza was then 
at the Hotel Obrenovitz, a palace 
he had built for his mistress out- 
side the town. Alarmed, but still 
relying implicitly on his troops and 
their fidelity, Couza returned se- 
cretly to the Palace with Madame 
Obrenovitz, and ordered Haralambi 
to double the guard. His precau- 
tions were, however, worse than 
futile. At midnight, artillery with 
muffled wheels moved stealthily 
along the streets. Half a regiment 
stationed itself in the neighbour- 
hood of the Palace, and, at half- 
past one, four officers knocked at 
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the door of the room occupied by 
Couza and his paramour. The 
Prince demanded their business. 

‘ “State affairs require your im- 
mediate attention. Unless the door 
be opened instantly we shall break 
it down by force.” 

‘Unavailingly the Hospodar 
pleaded that he was not alone, 
and at last unlocked the door. 
The four officers entered, and pre- 
sented him with a deed of abdica- 
tion. Awed by their threats, he 
signed it, using the back and shoul- 
ders of one of the conspirators as 
a desk, while the poor Obrenovitz 
lay trembling behind the curtains 
in the alcove. 

‘ He was then removed as a pri- 
soner to a private house, where on 
the morrow he received the con- 
suls, and assured them that, “ Act- 
ing for the good of the Roumans, 
he had of his own accord volun- 
tarily signed his abdication.” ’ 

‘And do you really mean that 
Couza not only offered no resist- 
ance, but that he actually ac- 
quiesced ?” 

‘So it was. During the night of 
the abdication the Palace was be- 
sieged by an unhindered mob and 
rifled of its valuables; and in the 
morning, when it transpired that 
simultaneously with him several of 
Couza’s creatures had been arrest- 
ed, all Bucharest congratulated it- 
self—not upon the upset of a vile 
system, and the prcjected organisa- 
tion of a new and viriuous régime, 
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but upon having some new scandal 
about which to chatter and invent 
lies. 

‘A few days after this I was tra- 
velling northwards, when two car- 
riages passed me conveying the 
dethroned Hospodar, the two Prin- 
cesses, and the children over the 
frontier. One carriage returned, 
bearing Couza’s sword lying on the 
seat. This the people, who a week 
before had cheered the Prince as 
he passed, hooted, as though it had 
been a living thing instead of what 
it was with Couza, a mere article of 
dress, and nothing more.’ 

‘Suppose, however, he had re- 
sisted,’ said Annesley; ‘what do 
you think—’ 

‘It is useless to speculate on 
what might have happened had 
Couza acted differently. Itis more 
profitable to form conjectures as 
to the future. 

‘ This much, however, is certain. 
Had he absolutely refused to open 
the door, and threatened to blowout 
the brains of the first man who en- 
tered with the loaded revolver which 
lay in his dressing-table drawer— 
had he done this, the conspiracy 
would have failed for two reasons : 
first, because not one of the quar- 
tette would have risked his life ; 
and, secondly, because they all 
knew that Haralambi, who had ab- 
solute control over the soldiery, 
would have turned his forces against 
the conspirators had one drop of 
blood been spilt in the adventure.’ 
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Dr. Row anp, chief physician of 
Barnardstown, the nearest place 
of any importance to Silverview, 
reached the Castle almost as soon 
as the new Duke of Shropshire and 
Cheyne. The groom had brought 
him to the place in a dog-cart. 

Dr. Rowland had the reputation 
of being one of the most intelligent 
and skilful doctors in the provinces. 
He had early made his reputation 
and position, in spite of mean per- 
sonal appearance, untidiness in 
dress, and indifference to some 
nice points in the profession. He 
had unquestionably genius, and 
cared nothing for routine or for 
canons that were not salutary. His 
first remarkable case had been that 


‘of a man whom two of the great 
formal doctors of Barnardstown 
had left at night saying he could 


not last till morning. This man 
happened to be a wealthy eccentric 
bachelor, who lived in a lonely 
house a little way out of the town. 
The sick man’s servant, Johnson, 
had been at one time a patient of 
Rowland’s, and entertained the 
highest respect for Rowland’s skill ; 
and it so happened that on the 
night the sick man was despaired 
of Dr. Rowland met Johnson. The 
latter told the former that the great 
medical men had come and gone, 
and said his master could by no 


possibility get through the night. 
Johnson implored Rowland to see 
his master. The latter agreed ; 
and next morning the patient was 
better. In three weeks the man 
was up and about, and one of his 
first acts was to give Johnson and 
Rowland a hundred pounds each, 
observing that if Johnson had not 
called in Rowland, Rowland would 
not have been able to do him any 
good. After this the two old for- 
mal doctors refused to meet Row- 
land in consultation, which deter- 
mination in no way discomposed 
the young man, who replied, causti- 
cally, that if he might only come 
in by himself when they had failed, 
and be paid by results, he should 
have a very large and lucrative 
practice. When asked by what 


‘means he had cured the dying man, 


he had answered, ‘ Gumption, a jug 
of boiling water, and a tin of mus- 
tard.’ 

His next cure was that of an old 
woman, whom two other grave and 
reverend members of the profes- 
sion had declared beyond cure. 
When he was asked what drugs he 
had employed in this case, he an- 
swered, ‘ Brandy and beef-tea. I 
wonder the venerables did not do 
some good there, for you didn’t 
want any gumption in that case.’ 

After this the elder and more 
regular members of the profession 
gave up declaring their despair ; 
and although they adhered to their 
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resolution of not meeting Dr. Row- 
land in consultation, the younger 
practitioners of the town had no 
objection to avail themselves of 
his aid in extreme cases. He 
was, however, peculiar in more 
ways than this. He would not 
take any regular practice. He 
would not tie himself down to 
routine work. He had no patience 
with hypochondriacs, and positively 
refused to attend trifling cases. ‘I 
like to let these old dunderheads 
ripen a case for me. When they 
have goaded a patient into a really 
bad state, then I don’t mind tuck- 
ing up my sleeves and giving them 
a lesson.’ 

All this and much more that he 
did and said was not professional, 
but it got him a name in the neigh- 
bourhood for being the best man 
in an.emergency. Accordingly, 
when the Duke’s groom asked the 
steward whom he should get, the 
steward answered, ‘ Rowland.’ 

Dr. Rowland was not only low 
of stature and untidy in dress, but 
many other physical details were 
against him. He had round shoul- 
ders and thin legs. He had a yel- 
low shining skin. His nose was 
too long and too prominent for his 
face, and his eyes had an uncandid 
and suspicious look in them. But 
he diagnosed almost instinctively, 
knew medicine well, and acted 
with the promptness of a good 
general. 

The Doctor examined first the 
Duke. He knew the constitution 
of his Grace, and although he had 
never before attended him, he felt 
at once that the case was one of 
extreme gravity. He acted with 
decision, but he refused to bear 
the whole responsibility. 

‘ The case is serious, very serious. 
I don’t think any one can be of 
use ; no one certainly but Granby. 
Of that Lam quite sure. Telegraph 
for Granby. [I'll stop here until 
he comes,’ 
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Accordingly a telegram was sent 
to the celebrated West-end doctor, 
Sir Francis Granby, asking the great 
baronet to come and see the great 
Duke who lay ill. 

‘And now,’ said Dr. Rowland, 
‘for the other man. What’s the 
matter with him ?’ 

He was shown into the room 
where Cheyne lay. He had learned 
that Cheyne was unknown at the 
Castle, and not a guest in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word. When 
Rowland had examined the second 
patient he said, 

‘ Nothing wrong with you beyond 
a few cuts and bruises. You will 
be all right in a few days. In the 
mean time you must keep quiet ; 
that’s all you want, and some tepid 
water, a sponge, and lint.’ 

Although Sir Francis Granby 
was one of the most gifted and dis- 
tinguished of the West-end doctors, 
it was not every day he was called 
to go special to a duke with four 
hundred thousand a year. It was 
not every day he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of pocketing a thousand- 
pound fee. It was not every day 
he had the chance of meeting that 
erratic genius Oliver Rowland; for 
though the baronet was many years 
older than the country doctor, 
he had a great respect for his 
junior. 

‘It is all up with him, Granby,’ 
said Rowland, when the two were 
alone after examining the new 
Duke. 

‘A very bad case. You found 
out what was the matter at once ?” 

‘God bless my soul, yes! It is 
as plain as the nose on your face. 
I knew you'd find it out too. 
That’s the reason I sent for you.’ 

‘ And yet it is obscure, very ob- 
scure. I have met only three cases 
of the kind before. Have you met 
one ?” 

‘No, not one. 
done.’ 

‘Nothing. He cannot last long.’ 


Nothing can be 
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The burly London baronet shook 
his head. 

* Not a week ?” 

‘Not half that, Ithink. Is there 
not another man hurt here? Do 
you wish me to see him?’ 

*O, he’s all right. Only knocked 
about a bit by wind and water. 
Cuts and bruises, and nothing more, 
except exhaustion. He’s a kind of 
hero, you know. Swam out with 
a rope. Wonderfully fine physique. 
He must be an uncommonly pow- 
erful man. He was the means of 
saving all the lives that were saved. 
What a funny thing that only the 
Duke and the Marquis should have 
been lost ! 

‘Funny, Rowland! What a 
ghastly notion of fun you must 
have to call the loss of the two most 
valuable lives in the yacht funny !” 

‘Valuable! In what way were 
these lives valuable? They were 
not valuable even to the men them- 
selves. One was a hopeless in- 
valid and the other was as morose 
as Boreas. One of them did, it is 
true, occasionally vote in the House 
of Lords, but only to oppose all 
useful measures of reform. The 
other had not become even one of 
that most useless body of men in 
England, members of the House of 
Commons.’ 

‘Rowland! Rowland! this will 
never do!’ 

‘Who wants it to do? Not I, 
any way. I don’t want myself to 
do. Wanting to do is one of the 
most common and mean aspira- 
tions. It is the father of hypocrisy, 
and servility, and lies, and all the 
degrading vices of the time-server ; 
it is the foul pollution upon which 
the parasites of success fatten, and 
fester.’ 

‘Well, well, Rowland. Long ago, 
before you had grown quite so 
violent, I used to recommend you 
to come up to London ; but now I 
would not think of doing so.’ 

‘Of course not; nor would I 
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think of going, nor did I ever think 
of going. London is the grave 
of independence and self-respect. 
You cannot be yourself there. You 
must be the creature of somebody 
else or the tool of a clique. Give 
me the hillside and freedom—’ 

‘ And five hundred a-year if you 
are lucky, instead of London and 
fifteen thousand a year—’ 

‘And bowing and scraping, and 
heeling and toeing, and my-lord- 
ing and my-ladying—’ 

‘Well, well, well,’ said the great 
city physician ; ‘I shall never be 
able to convert you. You are the 
only man I know in the country 
who I am sure ought to be in town.’ 

‘And you are the only man in 
town who I know ought to be in 
the country.’ 

‘In very few places in the coun- 
try will you get such Madeira as 
this,’ said Sir Francis, in order to 
change the conversation. 

‘And nowhere in the town,’ 
said Rowland warmly. ‘ No one 
thinks of keeping good wines in 
town to be guttled down by foreign- 
ers, adventurers, fraudulent specu- 
lators, and beggared noblemen. 
No, no. If your country gentle- 
man has a brand of which he is 
particularly proud or fond, he 
keeps it down in the country, where 
he and his real friends, who come 
to him on cordial invitations, can 
discuss it gravely, undistracted by 
the bore of comparative strangers, 
and the noise and smoke of the city. 
Good wine, Granby, should never 
be drunk when there is another 
house within a mile, or with men 
you have not known twenty years.’ 

‘Well, well, well ;) which was the 
great man’s formula for dismissing 
a subject. ‘Let it be—let it be. 
Suppose we drop the Duke and his 
wines. What do you think of your 
other patient? Don’t you think 
he’d make a very good soldier ?” 

‘Good heavens! Granby, the 
town has turned your brain! A 
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soldier ofhim! A soldier of a man 
with such a torso, and limbs, and 
muscles! Won’t the puny and the 
deformed do you for soldiers? Isn’t 
anything good enough to pull a 
rifle-trigger or be shot at? Your 
parade soldiers, all puffed and 
padded, are good enough to please 
the vanity of the eye; but their 
puffs and pads are all in their own 
way. They don’t help them to 
chase a man or killaman. They 
are stuck on them for no more rea- 
son than women wore crinolines. 
Why should we try to get the finest 
men of all the nation into an insti- 
tution or force which boasts of 
being ready to expose these men to 
sudden death at any moment—a 
duty which, by the way, they are 
very seldom called upon to fulfil ? 

‘Rowland, I now go further 
than ever I went with you about 
London: I must strongly recom- 
mend you wot to go there.’ 

‘Of course not; I told you I 
should never suit it, or it me. But 
I'll tell you what our friend, the bur- 
ly patient, would make, Granby— 
he’d make a magnificent coal- 
porter, or corn-porter, or back- 
woodsman.’ 

‘Well, well, well; you are hard 
on the young man. But we cannot 
agree on several points that have 
arisen ; but on two we are agreed : 
that the Duke cannot live more 
than a few days, and that nothing 
can be done ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And that the other man will be 
all right with care in a short time ?’ 
‘Yes, Granby, that’s how I read 
it? 

As the great London physician 
was leaving later, he said to the 
country doctor, ‘ When shall I see 
you again, Rowland? We ought 
to meet now and then.’ 

‘Ay, we ought,’ said Rowland, 
with the shadow of sadness on his 
inexpressive face. This was fol- 
lowed by a gleam of pleasure. 
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‘Granby, come down here for a 
week’s fishing. I mean come 
to my place at Barnardstown. 
There’s capital fishing there. I'll 
give you new-laid eggs and por- 
ridge for your breakfast ; beef or 
fowl, and ham with sound claret, for 
your dinner; and a good supper, 
with excellent beer, and afterwards 
a rare good glass of Scotch whiskey 
and a cigar.’ 

The great man shook his head 
ruefully. ‘I wish I could, Row- 
land, my friend. It would remind 
me of younger and more light- 
hearted days. But it can’t be done 
now. Is there any chance of in- 
ducing you to come up to London 
to stay with us awhile? Do, Row- 
land!’ 

* Pooh, pooh ! man.’ 

‘ And when shall we meet again ?” 

‘When some accident befalls the 
next duke.’ 

‘ But,’ said the London baronet, 
pausing, as he was about to step 
into the carriage, ‘I understood 
that there was no heir to the title ?” 

‘True, true. I forgot that, 
Granby. Well, good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, Rowland.’ 

And the two shook hands. 

‘I wonder what they would think 
of him?’ By ¢hey he meant the 
faculty in London. 

‘ Every day I hate London more 
and more. Granby and I were 
made for pals. D—— London?’ 
thought Rowland, as he turned 
back into the house of mourning 
and pain. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE DREAD OF STRAWBERRY 
LEAVES. 


‘Wuat's the matter with you, 
Marion? You are not going to 
faint again to-day?” 

‘I hope not, aunt.’ 

‘Then what is the matter with 
you, my dear? You are shaking 
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as if you had the ague. You are 
not able to hold those papers in 
your hand. Who was that large 
letter from this morning ?” 

‘Charlie, aunt.’ 

‘I thought Charlie was too ill 
to write ?’ 

‘ A Dr. Rowland wrote it for him.’ 

‘And has Dr. Rowland written 
for Charles such a dreadful letter, 
so dreadfully unkind a letter, that 
it takes your breath and your senses 
away? Come over here to me, my 
little girl, and tell me all about it.’ 

‘It is not unkind, aunt; it’s 
worse. It is dreadful.’ 

‘Now, now, Marion, you must 
not allow yourself to be carried 
away by every little thing con- 
nected with Charlie. Is he worse ?’ 

‘No. He’s going on well, the 
doctor says.’ 

‘Well, then, child, come over to 
me and bring all those papers with 
you ; and first of all read out what 
the doctor says.’ 

With the look of one over- 
whelmed with sorrow, May crossed 
the room, carrying the papers in 
one hand down by her side, and in 
the other, holding against her 
brown-red cheek, a tress of her 
dark hair, which had escaped the 
fastening behind her head. 

She sat down in her low easy- 
chair behind her aunt, and having 
placed the more voluminous docu- 
ments on the ground beside her, 
rested one elbow on an elbow of 
the chair, and began reading out in 
a doleful voice : 


*Dear Madam,—I am still in 
medical attendance on both the 
Duke of Shropshire and Mr. 
Cheyne, and I have to report with 
sorrow that the condition of his 
Grace causes the gravest anxiety. 
Additional medical assistance has 
been summoned since the hasty 
note I wrote you a few days ago ; 
but the universal opinion of the 
medical men 1s that his Grace is 
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not likely to last manydays. An 
old acquaintance and I take the 
watching in turns. 

‘With regard to Mr. Cheyne, 
I am happy to be able to report 
that he is going on better than 
we had anticipated. All signs of 
fever have left him, and he has 
now only to pull up strength to be 
no worse than when he first came 
to this neighbourhood. You may 
rest quite assured he shall want 
nothing that can be got or done 
for him here. He has communicat- 
ed to me the understanding which 
exists between you and him, and 
has desired me to write as much as 
I please of my own will, and then 
asked me to take the rest from his 
dictation. So far I have written 
from myself. Before I begin tak- 
ing down his words I may tell 
you that I am one of the crustiest 
of old bachelor doctors; but the 
story which Mr. Cheyne has to tell 
you is of so romantic a character 
that I cannot avoid feeling an 
interest in it, and that if there is 
anything I can do in the matter 
for you I shall be most happy to 
act.—Your faithful servant, 

* OLIVER ROWLAND.’ 


Then came Cheyne’s letter to 
May, written out for him by Dr. 
Rowland : 


‘My dearest May,—Dr. Row- 
land will tell you that I am rapidly 
getting better, and that in a few 
days I may hope to be able to get 
up and about. For the first time 
this morning they allowed me to 
look through the letters lying here 
for me, among which were two 
from your own good hand, dear, 
and two more from other sources. 
These four are all that I need men- 
tion now; and of your own you 
will, for an obvious reason, see 
why I must confine myself to thanks 
and good wishes, and telling you 
how glad I was to hear that you 
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and your kind aunt are so well. 
I pray you may both continue so. 

* And now for the other two. 

‘One of them is from an old 
friend of mine of whom you have 
often heard me speak, and whom 
you met more than once—Edward 
Graham, the artist, who, as I told 
you, has been painting a picture 
under Anerly Bridge, in Devon- 
shire. This letter is accompanied 
by a story which goes back to the 
year before I was born, and tells 
of a certain marriage in that vil- 
lage between George Temple 
Cheyne and Harriet Mansfield. 

‘The second letter is from Mrs. 
Mansfield, of Wychester, in which 
she tells me that she is the mother 
of the Harriet Mansfield married 
at Anerly, and that I am the only 
child of that Anerly marriage. 

‘And now, May dearest, prepare 
yourself for a most astounding dis- 
covery. 

‘The letter from my grand- 
mother contained several other 
papers, among them one in my 
father’s and one in my mother’s 
writing. Iwill not plague you with 
details, but the facts are simply 
these : 

‘My mother met my father by 
accident, and ran away with him. 
She thought him a plain gentleman, 
and for two reasons he wished to 
keep their marriage private for a 
while. The first of these was that 
a certain rich relative had pro- 
mised to hand him over a large 
fortune if he did not marry up to a 
certain age—an age he had not 
then reached, though he should 
reach it in a short time. The 
second was that a number of men 
to whom he owed money knew of 
this, and would have been down 
on him at once if they suspected 
him of having married. 

‘Accordingly the secret was 
kept, and the married pair went 
away on the Continent. Here my 
father caught sound of a rumour 
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that his creditors were on the look 
out for him; and leaving instruc- 
tions with his wife to remain in 
Brussels he went away. She never 
saw her husband again ; and when 
dying she told the nurse to bring 
me to my grandmother Marshall, 
at Wychester, at the same time 
giving in charge to the good woman, 
for my grandmother, some papers 
my father had left behind him, 
with instructions that they were 
not to be opened until a certain 
future time. My grandmother 
provided for me secretly, and had 
me ultimately put into the pub- 
lishing house in London. 

‘It appears my father, on reach- 
ing England, being a man always 
variable and fickle in love, went 
straight to the village of Anerly, 
and tried to bribe the clerk to tear 
out of the register the leaf con- 
taining the entry of my father 
and mother’s marriage; but he 
failed. This part I learn from 
Graham’s story. 

‘May, I have been a long time 
preparing you for what is to come. 
Let it come all at once. 

‘Now this George Temple 
Cheyne, my father, was the only 
brother of the late Duke of Shrop- 
shire, and I am first cousin of the 
present Duke, and heir presump- 
tive to the title and estates.’ 

For a moment the woman looked 
into the girl’s eyes. ‘Then Miss 
Traynor said, 

‘Marion, dear, read the last 
bit over again.’ 

The girl did so in a dull mono- 
tonous voice. 

‘Marion, could it be that his 
head has been hurt, and he is 
wandering in his mind? asked 
the old lady hopefully. 

‘But, aunt, the doctor might 
humour him by writing it down, 
yet he would hardly send it off to 
humour him.’ 

‘ That is very true, Marion; very 
true,’ admitted the aunt, ruefuily. 
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Then, after a pause, she brightened 
up wonderfully, and cried in a 
triumphant voice, ‘I have it, 
Marion—I have it! Itis achapter 
of one of his novels he has sent 
you by mistake.’ 

‘But,’ said May despairingly, 
pointing to the documents at her 
feet, ‘what are these? I did not 
read out all the letter, aunt. He 
tells me, after where I stopped, to 
go with these things to Macklin & 
Dowell, his solicitors, ask them to 
read the papers over, and await 
further instructions until he comes 
up to town.’ 

The aunt was not going to be 
baffled. She pondered a long time, 
and at last cried out hopefully, 

‘ But, Marion, my dear, his soli- 
citors and the other solicitors may 
find out some flaw—some flaw that 
may spoil all.’ 

The girl shot a bright glance up. 

*O aunt, thank you for that 
hope! It was good of you to 
think of it. I hope with all my 
heart it may be so.’ 

Marion stooped down and ga- 
thered up all the papers at her 
feet. 

For a long time neither spoke. 
May sat with her lap full of papers, 
and her eyes fixed dully upon 
them. Miss Traynor had fallen 
into adeep reverie, her elbow on the 
white cloth of the breakfast-table, 
her white round chin dropped into 
her white round hand. The elder 
was the first to speak, and when 
she did it was in a very timid and 
apologetic way, as though she was 
more than half ashamed of re- 
ferring to such a subject. 

Isn’t a duke the greatest after 
the Queen and the Princes and 
the Princesses, May ?” 

*I believe so.’ 

‘And he has a right to be pre- 
sented to the Court, and know the 
Queen ; and maybe now and then 
she asks a duke or two to dine 
with her, and advise her what to 
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do about Parliament and Radicals 
and foreign possessions, and so 
on ?” 

‘I believe so, aunt dear.’ 

‘It is wonderful to think of it! 
Wonderful to think of it! To think 
that the young man we knew in 
this humble little house as Charlie 
will be sitting down to gold services, 
with the Queen, and that we shall 
see his name in the Court Circular 
—‘ The Duke of Shropshire visited 
the Queen yesterday, and after- 
wards enjoyed the honour of dining 
with her Majesty.” Wonderful ! 

From the lids of the girl’s eyes 
the tears now began to fall. The 
old Duke had been drowned, the 
present Duke was dying, and her 
Charlie, her own, her only darling 
Charlie, was to be the new Duke. 
And they should read all those 
dreadful things in the Court Circu- 
lar and elsewhere ; and she should 
scarcely be able to take up any kind 
of a paper in which she should not 
find his zame ; but it was plain to 
her she had lost himself. She, the 
sweetheart, the wife of a great 
duke !—she blushed crimson with 
shame at the bare thought, and 
she wept for sorrow that a duke- 
dom should rob her of her dear 
lover. 

The elder woman’s thoughts 
went on in quite a different way. 

She had, ofcourse, often seen lords 
and ladies in the Park and the 
theatres and other places of public 
assembly,but she had never spoken 
to one. Her father had, of course, 
spoken to many, and had been 
presented at Court; but then her 
father was to her a god apart, quite 
as much apart as the members of 
the peerage. She had, as far as 
she could now recollect, never 
seen a duke except the Duke of 
Wellington. But then he wasn’t a 
great duke to her mind. He was 
a great captain, a great soldier, 
but the ducal quality in him was 
too new to be interesting. It was 
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overborne by the splendour of 
his achievements and the glory of 
the general. The dukedom was no 
more in him than the scarf he had 
put on that morning. But a duke 
proper, from her point of view, she 
had never seen ; one of whose house 
there had been dukes three hun- 
dred years ago had never come 
within her ken, and of such dukes 
she stood in awe, not knowing 
what manner of men they might 
be. She had heard of the Duke- 
ries as of some mysterious region, 
upon which nothing earthly could 
compel her to enter. She had, of 
course, seen Royal dukes ; but these 
she looked upon as only princes of 
the blood masquerading. 

She had never in all her life 
spoken toa lord or a lady; and 
beyond what she read of them in 
books, which she believed to be 
mostly lies, she had no means of 
forming any notion of how they 
spoke. She knew that judges on 
the bench were not as other men, 
and did not speak as other men; 
but judges were onlycommon men, 
had been only common barristers 
at one time. Had a lord spoken 
to her she should not have known 
what to say. She should in all 
likelihood have said Yes or No 
without any discrimination, and 
retired. She would not say Yes 
or No, my lord, for all the world ; 
for to say so would have been to 
admit she knew the honour which 
had been thrust upon her ; and the 
burden of such an admission she 
could not bear. She had a notion 
that members of the peerage were 
as much removed from sympathy 
with common mortals as birds or 
fishes ; and when, once a year or 
so, in looking idly down the co- 
lumns of the Zimes,she could not 
help seeing that a noble lord had 
said something about turnips or 
calves, she hastened on, shocked 
and affrighted as much as though 
a clergyman, in whom she had 
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always trusted, had one Sunday, in 
the pulpit, advised his congregation 
to come no more to church, but to 
spend the day in playing whist 
and billiards, and dancing and 
singing, and eating and drinking. 

But now what had arisen? A 
man whom she had known for 
years, who had crossed her thres- 
hold hundreds of times, who had 
sat on every chair in that little 
drawing - dining-room, who had 
eaten her beef and broken her eggs 
at his tea, who had rolled her chair 
from one room into the other, who 
had made the salad for tea and 
praised the condition of her beer, 
who had kissed her niece in her 
presence over and over again, and 
had promised to be a good hus- 
band to that young girl, whom she 
now loved more than all else on 
earth—this man was now about to 
be lifted into the front rank of the 
peerage! He was to be a duke, 
the ducal son of she knew not how 
many ducal fathers! It was pro- 
digious ! unbelievable ! 

And what would come of it all? 
Would he remember them? Plainly, 
for had he not sent the important 
papers to Marion? And there was 
the girl, wretched and dispirited. 
Why? Ah, well, she might guess. 
Charles Augustus Cheyne with a 
few hundred a year from his pen, 
and Charles Augustus Cheyne, 
Duke of Shropshire and master of 
how much wealth she knew not, 
were widely different persons. But, 
after all, who could tell? She had 
met Mr. Cheyne, and liked him. 
She had never met a duke—how 
could she tell what would be her 
feelings towards a duke if she met 
one? And then the fact of Cheyne 
and a duke being one! She should 
let matters take their course, and 
see how they would turn out. 

‘Marion dear,’ she said at the 
end of these cogitations, ‘ what is 
it you are to do with those papers 
Charles sent you ?” 

P 
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‘Take them to Macklin & 
Dowell.’ 

‘And had you not better do so 
at once? ‘They are of the highest 
consequence.’ 

* Yes, aunt.’ 

She rose and went to her room, 
and dressed herself listlessly ; and 
when she was dressed, a cab was 
called, and she drove away. She 
was not more than an hour at 
Macklin & Dowell’s. When she 
was leaving, the two members of 
the firm conducted her to the cab. 
The last words they said to her, 
as they handed her into the cab, 
were : 

‘If the documents and the his- 
tory are good, the case is clear— 
and we have every reason to be- 
lieve both are good.’ 

When she found herself alone in 
the cab rolling to Knightsbridge, 
she covered her eyes with her 
hands and sobbed hysterically, 

‘I wish the history and the 
documents had left Charlie alone, 
and left him to me.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


Axsout a fortnight after the ar- 
rival of the letter and the docu- 
ments which caused such a pro- 
found sensation at Miss Traynor’s, 
and while the elder and younger wo- 
men were idling over the end of a 
very late breakfast, a hansom cab 
drew up sharply at the hall door, 
and a man ran quickly up the 
steps and knocked briskly. 

Marion knew who it was in a 
moment, and hastened out of the 
room. Her aunt thought she had, 
as in the careless old times, gone 
to open the door for him ; but she 
had fled up to her own room and 
locked the door, and thrown her- 
self on her knees beside her bed 
and burst into tears. 
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In the mean time Anne had 
opened the door, and when she 
saw who it was, quiet Anne, who 
rarely spoke beyond her business, 
exclaimed, 

*O Mr. Cheyne, they will be glad 
to see you!’ 

‘Have the goodness,’ said he 
soberly, ‘to tell Miss Traynor that 
the Duke of Shropshire would be 
glad of the honour of a few words 
with her.’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Anne, curt- 
seying profoundly, blushing deeply, 
and then running off with a great 
want of dignity into the sitting- 
room. She left his Grace standing 
in the sunken porch with as little 
ceremony as if he had been the 
man for the gas account. 

‘If you please, my lord, will you 
walk into the room?’ said Anne 
from the back of the hall, not dar- 
ing to go near a man who had 
been so awfully changed in a few 
days from a plain Mr. to one of 
the greatest lords, as her mistress 
had informed her. 

As the visitor came up to where 
she stood, he said, 

‘ Anne, your Grace.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ faltered 
timid Anne, ‘I do not know what 
you mean.’ 

‘That in future you are to call 
me “your Grace,” and not Mr. 
Charlie, or Mr. Cheyne, or my 
lord.’ 

‘But—but, my lord, I—I couldn’t 
think of calling you anything so 
familiar.’ 

‘Very well, Anne, I will excuse 
you. And how are you, Anne? 

‘Quite well, thank you, my 
lord.’ 

‘And not married yet, Anne— 
my little Anne ?” 

‘No, my lord.’ 

‘ Ah, well, the man is making an 
awful fool of himself, that is all I 
have to say.’ 

Anne ran up-stairs and knocked 
at Marion’s door. She was too 
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full of her own surprise and awe to 
take into consideration the position 
of her young mistress. Marion 
rose from her knees and opened 
the door. Anne exclaimed, 

*O Miss May, Mr. Cheyne is 
below, and he’s so changed I hardly 
knew him.’ 

‘Changed, Anne !’ cried May 
eagerly ; ‘is he looking ill?’ 

*O, no, miss, he’s looking better 
than ever ; but he’s so changed and 
dark and distant-like.’ 

‘Is that all?’ said May, relaps- 
ing into her old sad forlorn man- 
ner. ‘No wonder; you know, 
Anne, he has had a wonderful 
change of fortune since we saw him 
last.’ 

‘Yes, miss, I know he has ; but, 
miss, when I called him my lord, 
as in duty bound, he now being a 
great lord, he told me I must not 
call him lord, but grace. The last 
place I was in I had a fellow-ser- 
vant called Grace, and I used to 
call her Grace; and wouldn’t it 
seem very presuming on my part 
to call him Grace, as it might be 
after her? So I begged to be ex- 
cused, and he excused me.’ 

‘But, Anne, he is a duke now, 
and a duke has a right to be called 
your grace.’ 

In the mean while the Duke had 
entered the tiny sitting - room, 
and, having bowed profoundly to 
Miss Traynor, went over to her, 
and took her hand and pressed it 
respectfully, and then drew a chair 
opposite to the one in which she 
Sat. 

She noticed he was dressed in 
the same clothes as he wore when 
he was last in thathouse. ‘ What 
could a duke mean by wearing old 
clothes ?” 

He began speaking immediately. 

‘My dear Miss Traynor, since 
I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last, most extraordinary events have 
occurred in my career, as, to some 
extent, you are aware. I left Lon- 
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don less than three weeks ago with 
a most unmanly and barbarous in- 
tent. A combination of circum- 
stances, old and new, had almost 
goaded me into madness, and I 
went on an expedition of revenge. 
I am glad to say that I was saved 
the penalty of my anger; for I was 
able to give help instead of doing 
injury when the opportunity for 
striking the blow came. As you 
know, the seventh Duke of Shrop- 
shire was drowned in that awful 
storm, and his only son, the Mar- 
quis of Southwold, was saved. The 
Marquis of Southwold, as a matter 
of course, became, while in a dying 
condition, eighth Duke of Shrop- 
shire. On the death of the eighth 
duke, a few days ago, I became a 
claimant to the peerage and all the 
estates, and so on, and the best 
lawyers say there is no chance of 
my claim being even disputed. So 
that virtually I am now a very rich 
man, an enormously rich man. 
Well, when I was poor I offered 
all I had then to offer to Marion— 
my heart and hand. I am now 
rich, and immediately upon my 
arrival in London this morning I 
have come to offer what has been 
added to my store since—riches. 
As to the title, I daresay if the 
Queen said I was to be called Tim 
it would not make much difference 
in my nature or my feelings to- 
wards May, though, as a matter of 
fact, I’d rather not be called Tim. 
This little speech of mine, Miss 
Traynor, may sound like a passage 
from a book; but talking like a 
book saves time often.’ 

Poor Miss Traynor broke down 
and wept like a child. 

‘I always told her she ought to 
be proud of you—always; but I 
never felt it so much as now.’ 

‘ There now, Miss Traynor, don’t 
distress yourself. We shalk all be 
good friends,’ 

It was some time before he could 
quiet her. When he had done so 
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he begged that he might be allowed 
a few moments alone with Marion. 

The aunt rang the bell, and 
when Anne appeared told the ser- 
vant to ask Miss Durrant to come 
down to the front room, if she 
pleased. 

Aunt and niece met in the door- 
way, but neither spoke. The aunt 
looked at the girl ; but the eyes of 
the latter were on the ground. 

When the door was closed the 
girl stood inside it motionless, with 
her head slightly drooped on one 
side, and her eyes still lowered. 

He went over and took her 
silently into his arms, and held her 
lightly there awhile, and then kissed 
her lightly. Then he drew her a 
little closer to him and kissed her 
again, and put his lips close to her 
ear, and whispered into it words 
which, though old and familiar, 
are always new as the odours of 
old springs and old flowers in the 
new spring and new flowers. 

At last she looked up in his face, 
and reached high until she put her 
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small hands on his shoulders, and 
sobbing out, ‘O Charlie ! hid her 
head upon him. 

He carried her across the room 
and placed her in a chair, and 
soothed her until he had won her 
back to her old bright self. When 
he had accomplished this he stood 
up, and bending seriously over her, 
said, 

‘ And now, May, I have made a 
long speech to your aunt, and 
said a lot to you, and I want you 
to do me a great favour. Will 
you?’ 

‘ Anything, anything, Charlie.’ 

‘Well, I want you to bring me 
up a jug of that delicious cool beer 
and a couple of biscuits; and if 
you love me, don’t be long. I am 
ready to fall down from exhaustion. 
When I have drunk and eaten, I 
will tell you everything.’ 

She went from the room, and as 
she walked about the kitchen and 
the cellar, half forgetting what she 
came for, she could see nothing 
clearly for her happy tears. 


[To be continued. ] 











THE BURIAL AT SEA. 





Two lived as one in union 
Close as the loving bird, 

The music of their marriage song 
Unbroken by one word. 


Two years had fled as brief as months, 
Without one day apart, 

Since, under heaven, the holiest bond 
Had joined them heart in heart. 


They had but little more than love, 
And they had suffered loss, 

Though sore they strove with grinding want, 
Nor told their bitter cross. 


Then came bright-wingéd Hope to tell 
Of that far Southern land, 

Where earth with fruits of Eden’s growth 
Rewards the willing hand. 


They hailed the radiant stranger in ; 
But for her gift of life 

Harsh Poverty, with iron tongue, 
Bade husband part from wife— 


Go forth alone on stormy seas, 
To reach that promised shore : 
So may his wasted strength of youth 
New earth, new heaven restore. 


Soon as the blossoms of the vine 
O’ermantle fair his home, 
O’er the wide waters to his arms 

His love, his wife shall come. 


‘My eyes will fail with strong desire 
Of thee, their light,’ she saith ; 

‘Husband, now, now I feel the sting 
And bitter pangs of death.’ 


O, harder poverty than death 
That bade them part in pain ! 

Then moaned they, ‘ In a happier land, 
Dear, we shall meet again.’ 
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The Burial at Sea. 


The ship sails on—with gales of hope 
She bore, through glittering seas, 
Her freight of souls in household bonds, 

And friends more close than these. 


But one was weak, his cheek was pale, 
His lamp of life burnt dim ; 

Weary and weak, no glance of love 
Lit the dark hour for him. 


Doth not the wounded eagle’s eye 
Turn, dying, to his mate ? 

But he was one in all that throng 
Alone and desolate. 


They spoke him soft and cheerily, 
Their pity spoke in vain ; 

One only voice of love could call 
The fluttering soul again. 


Alone he died : with stammering lips 
He murmured, as in sleep, 

‘We meet again!’ They bore him forth 
For burial in the deep. 


Half overboard his coffin stands, 
Plummets at foot and head, 

While each religious solemn rite 
They pay the lonely dead. 


Twelve sailors wait ; the holy words 
Are spoken—sank the sun 

In glory, as the body sank 
In gloom—the ship sails on. 


With sullen thud it struck the flood, 
And cleft the water’s brim, 

Down to the grave, where ocean’s cave 
Breeds monsters huge and grim ; 

From fleshly ken, from eyes of men 
The great depths covered him. 


And strangers wept above him, cast 
To that devouring womb, 

Who yieldeth back no fruit from death 
Till the great day of doom. 


The ship sails on—her course is done ; 
The haven where they would be 
Receives the living to that land 
Which one shall never see. 
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‘ All well,’ they said; even so, the dead 
Forget their misery ! 

Too swift the electric current sped 
His name across the sea. 


Dead! When they told his love, his wife, 
It slew her through the heart ; 

That bolt of heaven dissolved her life 
To join its dearer part. 


Her eyes were dry. "Twas but one cry: 
‘ Husband, I come, I come! 

To meet thee in a happier land 
Our Father calls me home!’ 


EMILIA AYLMER BLAKE, 











HIS LONG-LOST BROTHER. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


———_—_. 


I HAVE to commence with a state- 
ment which may shock such golden 
youth of the present generation as 
may have had Old Hoblyer pointed 
out to them. 

I remember the time when he 
was a swell. His shirt-fronts cost 
him five guineas each, and he had 
a set of studs and waistcoat-buttons 
to match for every day in the month. 
Here golden youth will perhaps 
observe, ‘Who but a cad would 
wear embroidered shirt-fronts and 
studs?” Fashions change, and we 
change with them, my young friend. 
It is a fact that Old Hoblyer was a 
swell according to the social sump- 
tuary laws and phraseology of the 
days in which he flourished. His 
people were in society; he was not 
bad-looking; he appeared to have 
plenty of money to spend, and no- 
thing to do but to amuse himself. 
This business he performed with 
great assiduity. 

Never mind what soured him— 
or who. Yes, there was a woman 
in it, of course; a perfectly good 
woman, who is responsible for his 
becoming the miserable snuffy old 
miser that you find him. There 
was another woman, a/so of course, 
who fell into his life as a splash of 
mud might fall on his coat-sleeve, 
and could have been as easily 
brushed off; only the other one 
was too good to see it in that light, 
and too innocent, or—as I am writ- 
ing sense—I had better say too 
ignorant, to be taught better. This 
is not the only instance I have 
known of life-wrecking done by 
these perfectly good women, for 


whom the Christ is not sufficiently 
Christian. 

He went—I use the language of 
his order and his age—a mucker ! 
One of the heaviest muckers known 
at that time in London ; and then 
he went—abroad. He disappeared, 
and his younger brother sailed for 
India in the year of the first Great 
Exhibition, the year of peace (as 
we were told) that was the father 
of years of bloodiest war, the year 
1851. 

The elder Hoblyer, not quite 
yet ‘Old Hoblyer,’ reappeared soon 
after the death of his father, which 
took place some time in 1860 or 
’61, and, in a comparatively small 
town like Wyvernden, there was a 
good deal of talk about him. In 
the first place, he was so changed 
in face that it was difficult to recog- 
nise him; and in habits and man- 
ner he was not the same man atall. 
Some said that everything he had 
inherited from his father went to his 
creditors, and the mortgagees only 
refrained from selling Wyvern Hall 
(where the family had lived for four 
generations) on condition that he 
let it, and paid them the rent. On 
the other hand, there was a party 
that believed him to be actually 
rich, that he had turned miser, and 
invented a host of creditors to ex- 
cuse his many acts of meanness. 
They argued that a man who had 
been brought up as he was, who 
had been accustomed for years to 
indulge himself in every direction, 
would not turn into a careful scraper 
together of sixpences, and starve in 
a dirty little cottage, unless some pas- 
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sion stronger than that of self-indulg- 
ence had conquered and replaced it. 
The Willie Hoblyer of 1850 would 
have spent his last half-crown like 
a prince. He might have robbed 
on the highway for more when that 
was gone, but he certainly would 
not have thought of saving any of 
it. 

In 1861 our nearest railway sta- 
tion was at Bunson, four miles off 
(they called it Wyvernden-road), 
and no one seemed to think we 
should ever have one any nearer, 
except a certain M. Beaver, who 
bought a slip of land on each 
side of the river Flick, and had 
just time to run up a row of houses 
—such houses !—on it, before the 
new railway people came along 
with their chains and dumpy levels 
to lay out the new line which now 
connects us with Steepletown. 
There was no other way of getting 
in except by making a long cutting 
or an expensive tunnel; and so 
M. Beaver sold half his land and 
his houses for about five times as 
much as the whole had cost him. 

Who was Beaver? Well, a good 
many thought that Hoblyer was 
Beaver, and Beaver was a myth. 
No Ong but Hoblyer ever saw 
Beavetgand he only saw him once 
for abit half an hour, when Bea- 
ver appointed him his agent (so 
Hobyler said), and then went a- 
broad. This was why Hoblyer 
had to be so hard on the tenants. 
His instructions were precise, and 
he could not persuade his princi- 
pal to alter them in any respect. 
Beaver would not answer a letter 
if there were anything about lower- 
ing rents or making repairs in it. 
So Hoblyer of Wyvernden went 
about with a canvas bag in his 
hand, and a bottle of ink hanging 
to his rusty lappel, collecting three- 
and-sixpences from the wives of 
bricklayers and railway porters, 
with not unfrequently a broker’s 
man at his elbow. It was a scan- 
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dal and a shame, anyhow. If, as 
people said, he was rich, what a 
shame to grind the poor under the 
shield of that lie! If he were a 
poor man himself, as he said, what 


‘ a disgrace to his family to ply such 


a trade in his native town! Why 
couldn’t he go somewhere else, and 
be mean and dirty where no one 
knew him? 

Now this was not quite fair, be- 
cause he had no family at Wyvern- 
den to be disgraced; at least he 
had not at the time when this was 
common talk. As for the other 
phrase of the conjecture, young 
Mr. Tibbetts of the bank, who had 
not yet acquired that absolute re- 
ticence about shop which his craft 
imposes, let out that the rents in 
question were really and truly re- 
mitted through his firm every 
quarter to a house at Frankfurt, 
for account of M. Beaver. 

So no one knew exactly what to 
make of Old Hoblyer, and, as 
years went on, people left off trying, 
and took him as they found him— 
a seedy old creature with hungry 
eyes, who lived apart, and bright- 
ened up when a kind word was 
said to him. He did not often 
brighten up. 

One of the big steeplechases 
used to be held near Wyvernden ; 
and for four days our town was 
demoralised and enriched by the 
crowd of trainers, jockeys, betting- 
men, and booth-keepers which such 
meetings congregate. The favour- 
ite in the principal event started 
at two to one on him, and so per- 
haps it is unnecessary for me to 
observe that he was beaten. Three 
gentlemen, who had gone to the 
course in a dog-cart, took this so 
much to heart, or were so elated 
by it—no matter which—that they 
drank too much champagne, and 
on the return journey upset their 
trap nearly opposite Old Hoblyer’s 
cottage. That Providence which 
is assigned duty over children and 
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drunken men must have been 
negligent on this occasion, as one 
of the trio fell out head foremost, 
and was very nearly killed. For 
weeks he flickered between life and 
death under Hoblyer’s roof; and 
every one was surprised at the 
patient, almost womanly, care 
which the old hunks bestowed 
upon him. When he recovered 
and left, he gave Hoblyer twenty 
pounds, and publicly declared that 
the old man was a regular trump. 
And indeed by this time a good 
deal of the dislike to him had died 
out, partly because those who 
knew him in his better days had 
died out too, and partly because 
he was not nearly as hard as he 
used to be with the rents. 

About six months after this 
event, a handsome travelling-car- 
riage drove up to the Wyvernden 
Arms, with a tawny individual on 
the box, who might have been a 
prince, but was a valet—valet to 
the inside passenger, a dyspeptic 
individual, wrapped up in furs, 
though it was April, who an- 
nounced himself as Colonel Hob- 
lyer, late Resident at the Court of 
his Highness the Rajah of Muska- 
tapore, in the service of her Majesty 
as Empress of India. 

Ycu see now, young gentlemen, 
that I have got down to your own 
times. 

The Colonel had acquired habits 
of command during his military 
and diplomatic career, which he 
found it difficult to restrain. He 
gave his orders right royally; but 
it must be admitted that he cour- 
teously received excuses for the 
shortcomings of his host, and paid 
like a prince for all that could be 
supplied him. The valet was a 
source of undying curiosity and 
excitement in the bar - parlour, 
where he held quite a court dur- 
ing the first days of his stay at the 
Wyvernden Arms. So far as his 
English (which was limited) would 
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allow him, he answered all ques- 
tions with dignity, and did not be- 
tray astonishment at the very hazy 
ideas respecting his race and his 
country exhibited by those interro- 
gators. He was a Hindoo, and 
his name Mikeeje Hogoujee. He 
had only one wife. He did not 
worship Mahomet. He did not 
drink beer nor eat meat in his own 
country, but what could he do? 
He had lost caste, he said, with a 
deep sigh, on board the P. and O. 
steamer, and now it did not much 
matter what he did. He loved his 
master; and if he had to be, let us 
say, ‘ blamed’ for it, they would be 
‘blamed’ together. He seemed to 
consider that his master stood next 
to her Majesty, and only a slight 
step below her in point of rank and 
power. 

This being so, they took turns 
to explain to him that the Colonel 
Sahib was a very nice gentleman, 
and a gentleman of very good fa- 
mily, but still only a private gen- 
tleman, who could not take every- 
thing he wanted at his own will 
and pleasure. Then the elders 
told what they remembered about 
him; the scrapes he had got into 
in his youth, and the goings on at 
the Hall in those better days when 
they or their forbears lived with 
the family, and the family was in 
its prime. To all of which Mikee- 
jee Hogoujee listened with grave 
incredulity, as though not prepared 
to admit that his Sahib could ever 
have been a boy. But I am going 
on a little too fast. 

The morning after the Colonel’s 
arrival he sent for Mr. Grimes, the 
landlord, who found him clad in 
Oriental robes, smoking a hookah, 
with Mikeeje standing behind him, 
solemnly wafting aside the smoke 
with a splendid feather fan. 

‘ Ihave sent for you, Mr. Grimes,’ 
the Colonel began, ‘to ask a few 
questions. Will you be good 
enough to sit down? You have 
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probably guessed who I am, 
eh?’ 

‘We have all agreed you must 
be one of the old fam'ly, sir,’ Grimes 
replied. ‘I mean one of the Hob- 
lyers of Wyvern Hall.’ 

‘ Ah!’ observed the Colonel, with 
a sigh, ‘the dear old Hall! Who 
is it that— But I am anticipating. 
You are correct, Mr. Grimes. I 
am the Frederick Hoblyer who 
went out to India many years ago. 
I do not think I had the pleasure 
of knowing you in those days, Mr. 
Grimes ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘If I recollect, a man named 
Brown—er—no, Browning or Brown- 
worth—Brownworth it was—kept 
this house ?’ 

‘He did, sir; he did, sure,’ said 
Grimes. 

‘Is old Mr. Lovell, the attorney, 
alive ? 

‘Lor, no, sir! He’s been dead 
nigh on fifteen years !’ 

* Good old fellow, Lovell,’ mused 
the Colonel. ‘Many a prank— 
But these recollections are drawing 
me away from my subject. When 
I retired from the service, Mr. 
Grimes, I hoped to be able to settle 
down for the rest of my days in 
the home of my forefathers. I 
understood that my elder brother 
was dead, and that the Hall was 
sold to strangers. Still I thought 
that by paying a fancy price I 
might gain my object. I now find 
that I am better off in some re- 
spects, and worse in others, than I 
anticipated. The property can be 
redeemed from the mortgagees in 
possession ; but my poor brother, 
Mr. Grimes—I hear sad news of 
him. Can 4e be redeemed ?” 

Mr. Grimes did not exactly 
know what to say. There was 


nothing bad about Old Hoblyer 
before this splendid gentleman had 
appeared ; but now he seemed to 
be developing into that utterly 
detrimental object—a poor rela- 
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tion, in the way. The Colonel 
took a long suck at his hookah, 
dismissed his attendant, and then, 
laying aside the tube, drew himself 
up and sighed, with the air of a 
man who is bracing himself for a 
painful effort. 

‘ Tell me truly, Mr. Grimes ; has 
my unfortunate brother done any- 
thing to—to disgrace our name ?” 

* Well, sir, he’s—er—never bin 
in trouble.’ 

‘Why, I am told he is miserably 
poor !’ exclaimed the Colonel. 

‘ Yes, he’s poor enough ; but that 
ain’t the sort of trouble I mean,’ 
said Grimes sheepishly. 

*O, yes, I remember,’ cried the 
Colonel, brightening. ‘I’ve been 
so long in India that these homely 
phrases are unfamiliar at first. I 
know now. Not having been in 
trouble means not having com- 
mitted any offence against the law. 
Is that so? Ah, thank God! you 
have taken a great load off my 
mind, Mr. Grimes. I thank you. 
I would like to shake hands with 
you, sir.’ 

The Colonel was greatly over- 
come. His voice broke, his hand 
trembled; he had to turn aside 
to the window and wipe away a 
tear. 

‘I am about to write to my 
brother,’ he said, after a pause; 
‘will you be good enough to have 
the letter delivered, and order din- 
ner for two at six o’clock? Stay! 
Is my brother William in good 
health ?” 

‘Well, sir, he ain’t so strong as 
he was.’ 

‘The news might shock him,’ 
mused the Colonel under his breath; 
‘he is so completely unprepared 
for it.’ Then he added aloud, 

‘Would it be asking too much 
of you, Mr. Grimes, if I were to 
beg you to see him, and cautiously 
break the news that I am here; am 
what people call a rich man, and 
desirous of sharing what I have 
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with him? Good heavens! Mr. 
Grimes, why do you look so aston- 
ished? Is brotherly love held so 
light in this country that you need 
be surprised at such a request ?” 


Well, Grimes told me all this, 
and asked me to go to Old Hoblyer 
with him. I think he called him 
Mr. Hoblyer, and somehow I left 
off the ‘Old’ before his name in the 
talk—and there was plenty of it 
about him—that followed. 

We found him haggling for three- 
and-sixpence with his old canvas 
bag under his arm, and the stump 
of a pen in his mouth, thumbing 
over the pages of his greasy rent- 
book to see when Patrick O'Stig- 
gins had paid his last instalment. 
When we said we had good news 
for him he grinned, as though we 
had told him that the Queen begged 
he would kindly accept the Koh-i- 
noor as a slight token of her Ma- 
jesty’s esteem and regard; but when 
we got down to the facts, I was 
right glad that his brother had been 
so considerate. You never saw a 
poor old fellow so taken aback, so 
delighted, so dazed with joy. 

As no one was present at the 
first meeting of the brothers after 
so many years, I cannot of course 
say what passed. It evidently went 
off to the entire satisfaction of both, 
and everybody was charmed with 
the admirable manner in which the 
rich one behaved afterwards. For 
example, the next day but one was 
market-day, and what must the 
Colonel do but walk up and down 
the High-street at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, arm-in-arm with Mr. 
Hoblyer, who was dressed in his 
old seedy clothes, and wore a hat at 
which a London crossing-sweeper 
would have turned up his nose. 
When every one had seen them and 
wondered, the Colonel marched 
into Mr. Tweedum’s shop, and 
said, ‘Don’t you think, brother 
William, it is time for you to order 
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your summer clothes? In other 
matters he was equally delicate. 
He was not going to let us think he 
was ashamed of his brother because 
he was poor. ‘I do hope,’ hetold 
Mr. Grimes, ‘ that Mr. Hoblyer will 
come and stay here—we have so 
much business to transact together 
respecting the discharge of those 
mortgages on Wyvern Hall estate. 
As he is my senior it is, of course, 
my duty to wait on Aim, but really’ 
(with a shudder) ‘ your climate is so 
treacherous! Don’t you think, 
Mr. Grimes, you could persuade 
him to pay usa visit? And he 
was persuaded. 

In a week the old fellow had so 
picked up that a stranger would 
have thought he had never ceased 
to dress and live and talk like a 
tip-top gentleman. He had a 
quiet way of chuckling over a good 
cigar or a fine glass of wine that 
was touching but pleasant to hear. 
He looked ten years younger, and 
let me tell you that, for a man of 
his years, he was again a swell! 
He had a fifty-guinea watch, and a 
dozen pairs of boots, and a suit of 
clothes for every day in the week, 
and a russia-leather dressing-bag, 
with ivory-backed hair-brushes and 
fid-fads, all engraved with his coat of 
arms. He got particular about his 
sherry, and went to church. Being 
a swell, I take it, is something like 
swimming or skating—you never 
forget it altogether, and a little 
practice brings it back as good as 
ever. I suppose that during that 
first week Mr. Hoblyer did not 
spend less than a hundred and 
fifty pounds, all of which (though 
supplied by the Colonel) was paid 
as though it were his own money. 
‘ My brother has excellent taste and 
judgment in these matters,’ the 
Colonel would say to our trades- 
men (whom he charmed with his 
affability), ‘and I really am as- 
tonished at the quality of your 
goods when compared with the 
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prices you charge. To my Indian 
ideas they seem ridiculously cheap.’ 
And he showed his sincerity by 
giving some of them large orders, 
and promising that the Hall should 
be refurnished by the trades of 
Wyvernden in every particular that 
they could furnish. ‘I’ve heerd 
tell,’ observed Mrs. Grimes, ‘that 
they was a set of God-forsaken 
heathens out yon’ (she pointed to 
the back yard, but she meant 
India). ‘ Blessed ifI wouldn't like 
to send some of my folks there to 
learn how to treat poor relations.’ 
For all these purchases were made 
and orders given in the name of the 
head of the family. It was always 
‘I think Mr. Hoblyer would like 
this,” or ‘Perhaps Mr. Hoblyer 
would not object to that. 

They were now in daily commu- 
nication with old Mr. Lovell’s suc- 
cessor about paying off the mort- 
gages. They called upon the 
people who rented the Hall, and 
found them well disposed to get 
out of their bargain. The old 
house was dreadfully in need of 
repair, and so was the mortgagee. 
It was arranged that Mr. Hoblyer 
should take the lease off their 
hands, and be placed in possession 
at midsummer. It is said that 
when he introduced ‘ my brother, 
Colonel Hoblyer,’ at the house 
which had once been his home, 
and might be his inheritance, he 
sat down and chuckled till he nearly 
choked. 

Business concluded, they ob- 
tained permission to go over the 
house, to renew old reminiscences ; 
andafterthey had been thus engaged 
about half an hour I joined them, 
by appointment, to take their or- 
ders respecting certain architectural 
improvements. As I came up I 
heard Mr. Hoblyer say, I thought 
rather grimly, ‘ This was our room.’ 
‘ It was,’ replied the Colonel. ‘How 
well you remember! and many 
a prank we have playedhere! It 
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seems to me, brother William, that 
the sacred presence of our dear 
mother pervades these once happy 
spots. Do you think that the 
blessed departed are permitted to 
watch over us and rejoice with us 
on such an occasion as this?’ 

I felt quite touched by his words 
and the solemn but tender manner 
in which they were spoken; but 
the elder brother only sat down in 
a chair and chuckled. He had 
got so much into the habit of chuck- 
ling lately that I suppose he could 
not help it, or that perhaps it was 
his way of hiding his feelings. I 
have known men who would laugh 
at the most pathetic story, for the 
same reason. 

On our way back to the hotel 
Colonel Hoblyer was good enough 
to ask my opinion of the gentleman 
they were employing as their law- 
yer. Was he not somewhat slow? 
It is not for one professional man 
to run down another, so I said 
something about slow and sure ; to 
which the Colonel observed, with 
a laugh, that young Mr. Lovell 
was surely slow—which is a fact. 
*I think,’ he continued, ‘I must 
take a little responsibility upon 
myself. I was a judge in India 
for many years, and I fancy I can 
draw up a simple law-paper as well 
as young Mr. Lovell. Might we 
trouble you’ (it was always ‘ we’) 
‘to come up to our room, and 
witness my brother’s signature? 
We want to have this affair of the 
mortgages settled as quickly as 
possible.’ 

Well, I assented, and soon a 
paper, with a red wafer on the 
bottom of it, was presented for 
Mr. Hoblyer’s signature. It was 
not a paper which the Colonel had 
drawn up, but one of those printed 
forms of power of attorney in which 
the grantor authorises his a/fer ego 
to do every mortal thing which one 
man can do for another in the way 
of business and covenants at the 








end, with all and singular whom- 
soever it may concern, to ratify and 
confirm all his said attorney’s lawful 
acts done in the premises. Old Hob- 
lyer (I cannot for the life of me call 
him Mr. when I think of this) cast a 
quick glance upat the written words 
(his own name and the Colonel’s), 
and said meekly, 

‘O, but you should have de- 
scribed yourself more accurately, 
brother Fred. Colonel Frederick 
Hoblyer sounds so cold and formal. 
Pray substitute “ His dear brother, 
Colonel Frederick Hoblyer, half-pay 
275th Reet., and late of her Ma- 
jesty's Indian Civil Service.” ’ 

The Colonel whispered some- 
thing aboutinterlineations not being 
regular, but the other was not to 
be refused. 

‘We will initial them, dear Fred, 
and then there can be no objec- 
tion ; besides, between brothers’— 
and he had his way. ‘Now,’ he 
said, when the paper was signed, 
sealed, and delivered, and I had 
witnessed it, ‘ I think I will go out 
and smoke a cigar.’ 

He sauntered off into the stable- 
yard, and as soon as he was gone 
the Colonel went down to the bar 
and consulted Bradshaw. 

As I walked home I was nearly 
run over at a sudden turn in the 
road by Mr. Grimes’s dog-cart, with 
his fastest horse in the shafts ; and 
there on the box, chuckling, sat 
Old Hoblyer, being driven at ten 
miles an hour towards Steepletown 
Junction. Later on I had to go 
to our station on business, and 
there I found the Colonel and his 
Indian valet waiting for the 7.45 
train. From that moment I knew 
there was something wrong, but 
for the life of me I could not make 
out what it was. 

What it was came out on the 
trial of Joshua Stebbings and Mi- 
chael Hogan for conspiracy to de- 
fraud one William Hoblyer. The 
man who stood in the dock as 
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Joshua Stebbings was the soz-dis- 
ant Colonel Hoblyer, late Resi- 
dent at the Court of his Highness 
the Rajah of Muckatapore; and 
his native servant, when washed, 
turned out not only to be Mike 
Hogan, a noted swindler, but also 
the gentleman who had been pitch- 
ed on his head opposite Old Hob- 
lyer’s cottage that day when the 
favourite was so badly beaten in 
the Great Irrational Steeplechase. 
Now do you see? The sick man 
having heard whispers that his host 
was a miser, and being of an in- 
vestigating disposition and dex- 
terous with a file, made false keys, 
and during Hoblyer’s absence rent- 
collecting, read letters and papers 
which proved that the old man 
had a large sum of money invested 
in bank and railway stock, the 
scrip of which was deposited with 
Messrs. Baring & Co. It might 
just as well have been at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea, as far as Mike 
was concerned. The question was, 
how to get at it? The thought that 
there were twelve thousand pounds 
to be got at, and not got, gave 
Mike great pain, and nearly brought 
on a relapse. 

But he got strong : ‘hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.’ He 
took unto himself a smarter rogue, 
and between them they concerted 
this plot: Stebbings was to appear 
as Hoblyer’s long-lost brother. 
Mike (who could not quite trust 
him alone) was to be Mikeeje 
Hogoujee, his Indian servant, with 
the help of a white turban and 
some liquorice-water. They were 
to spend a hundred or two upon 
greedy Old Hoblyer, so as to throw 
him off his guard ; make a great 
fuss about buying back the pro- 
perty, and get signed that power 
of attorney which was to place the 
old miser’s hoarded wealth at their 
mercy. But, bless you, Old Hob- 
lyer spotted them the second day ; 
that is why he chuckled so. They 
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had picked up a good deal of in- 
formation about him and his fa- 
mily, but, like all impostors, had 
got some of it upside down. He 
took his gold watch and his new 
clothes and his boots and his 
dressing-bag, with the ivory-handled 
fid-fads, and everything else he 
could get hold of, and chuckled. 
He drank his fine sherry, and 
went to church, and chuckled. 
He did not care how much they 
spent on him; and ten minutes 
after he had signed that paper, he 
was on the road for Steepletown to 
catch the London express, and be 
in Bishopsgate-street in good time 
to give the would-be swindlers in 
charge of the police when they ap- 
peared. 

There never was a clearer case. 
Their counsel tried to break down 
Old Hoblyer’s evidence by suggest- 
ing that he was guilty of obtaining 
goods (his watch, &c.) by falsely 
pretending that he believed the 
prisoners’ false pretence. But it 


would not do. Old Hoblyer did not 
mind it a bit. He sat and chuck- 
led all the time. The crafty cus- 
tomer they had taken for a fool 
fixed them upon the face of the 
document they risked their all to 
get. There, in his own handwrit- 
ing, the Colonel made the false 
statement which convicted them 
both of conspiracy to defraud. 

But the oddest thing of all re- 
mains to be told. What do you 
think the old hunks did with the 
income ofhis stock? Every penny 
of it he sent to M. Beaver, who, 
by the bye, inherited the capital 
when he died. And who was M. 
Beaver? Why, the woman who 
had jilted him and spoiled his life! 
She had married a ‘serious’ young 
man who beat her, squandered her 
fortune, and abandoned her abroad, 
with three babies at her skirts, for 
a circus-rider. Poor Old Hoblyer! 
What a man he might have been 
if some ‘religious’ people had only 
been Christians ! 








EDEN. 


—~>—_ 


THE angels with the flaming swords 
At Eden’s guarded gates,— 

I think as a boon that bar was sent,— 

As Justice and Mercy together blent, 

Mark every heavenly punishment 
That on human evil waits. 


Better, ah, better far it was, 
For the yearning heart of Eve, 

To think of the bowers of Paradise 

As for ever smiling ’neath cloudless skies, 

With the flowers that sprang ’neath the wistful eyes, 
So loth their bloom to leave. 


Better that in their dreary rest, 
With their bitter labour worn, 
Our sad First Parents still might dream 
Of its fountains dancing in noonday’s beam, 
Its long cool alleys all shadow and gleam, 
Sweet eve and dewy morn. 


Better than had they been free to roam, 
To see what their sin had done— 
The bright brooks sullied, the gay birds mute, 
The green lawns trampled by savage foot, 
Its flowers withered mid cankered fruit, 
And a cloud on its summer sun. 


Then let the two strong angels, 

Called Time and Charity, 
Drive back the wilful thoughts that fain 
Would act that play of the past again, 
Renew the joy, revive the pain 

Of the fair false pageantry. 


Better to let it rest in peace, 

While the moonlight of regret 
Haloes it round as a sacred place, 
Each blot or roughness to efface, 
Till it takes a quiet pensive grace, 

Like roses round tombstones set. 


Why, if we could relive it, 

What would it, what could it bring ? 
Its truth and its faith all passion-tossed, 
Its sweet hopes blighted by treason’s frost ; 
Let it still be our Eden, loved and lost, 

A fair, pure, holy thing. 





